An artistic portrayal of the hidden lives of the hamelee sheds light on the transience of existence 


‘The Coats | oe 
| BOSTON — . 
| by Peter Marin 


| Let each man with t two coats 
explain tothe mirror | 
| why God should not punish him 
b while 
freezing now, and snow falling, 
_and those without coats 
| huddled on city corners 
or crumpled in doorways 
or standing, hands out, 
at. the concert-hall door. 
| Didn’t they fight your wars? 
Didn’t they pave your roads? 
Didn't they tend you gently 
when injured at the hospital _ : 
you ached for humantouch? __ 3 
Night after night, they die. | 
| Night after terrible night 
they sigh themselves away 


by Peter Marin 
re pohy would a man, a pretty 
Mm jf damn good artist, spend 


PA Y 


oe J years of his life, a decade 
¥ YW or more, sketching and 
pairiting the faces and forms of homeless 
people in hundreds of works in which, he 
knew going in, few critics or buyers or 
gallery owners would be interested? 

That’s the mystery, pure and simple, of 
Lenny Silverberg’s work. 

What quirks in his own nature drew 
him to homeless people; what obsessed 
him about them; what drew him back and 
back, over and over, to their shapes and 
visages on the street? What was hidden 
there for him, what was revealed, what 
was spelled out? 

I think, as I write, and oddly enough, 
of Japanese drawings of blossoms on a 
branch in springtime: those delicate visual 
representations of a world appearing out 
of emptiness, those apprehensions of the 
invisible world made visible, of nothing- 
ness becoming beauty for a moment 
before passing back into the void from 
which it comes. 

Whatever the blossoms were for 
Japanese artists, that’s what homeless 
people are for Lenny. He’s fixed on the 
permanence of canvas the terrifying and 
yet restorative images and signs of lives 
that would pass from nothingness to noth- 
ingness if he did not, for whatever hidden 
reasons, see them and fix them in place, 
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honor them with attention and labor, as if 


somehow, though unbeknownst to them, 
welcoming them into the world. 

There’s a sort of fixing of transience, if 
you will: a way of capturing, on the fly, 
lives as they seem to arise and to pass, all 
in a moment, caught in the arc between 
one void and another. 

Why does Lenny bother? What kept him 
at this work year after year even while 
learning how no one really wanted to see 
these pictures, or how their subject matter 
disconcerted people and turned them off? 


This mystery is as deep as the mystery of 
the human lives Lenny has portrayed. 

It isn’t political or social outrage — 
not in the usual forms these things can 
take. Nor is it something as simple as 
human sympathy or empathy, though 
obviously these emotions are at work. I 
think that, for Lenny, there’s something 
about these lives, these presences, the 
evanescence of these destinies lived out in 
the midst of things and yet unseen and not 
understood by others, that held him 
entranced insome way. 

What’s at work here, what comes forth 
from its hiddenness and reveals itself, is 
the transience of human existence, the 
poignancy of the separateness and mar- 


ginality at the heart of each subjective 
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human life, but openly lived into the 
world by the homeless. There is in them 
and in their lives an odd combination of 
meaning and meaninglessness that sums 
up in some way the fundamental nature of 
human existence, the combined fragility 
and endurance of human lives. 

Years ago, writing about death, and 
after having written about homelessness, I 
too became fixated on the arc of each liv-. 
ing creature, and even objects as well, out 
of emptiness and back into emptiness. I 
began to think of death as a part of the 


Nothingness that Eastern religions make 
the womb of the world but which we in 
the West have come to fear. Somehow, on 
the margins of society, in their vacant lots 
and hobo jungles and lost alleyways, the 
homeless inhabit a no-person’s land 
halfway between the known world we all 
share and the emptiness towards which 
we are moving. 


It’s as if in their marginality can 
see in both directions yack 
towards the rest of us in y and 
often false order of the world, and out- 

of 


ward, towards the undefined edges « 
existence, where the borders between life 
and death grow hazy, and where there 


seems to lie ahead a terrain perhaps even 


nen nema nang 
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See Invisible World Made Visible page /2 
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in the back seats of junked cars 


on th 
They 


they huddle under your silk sheets, 
unseen, they bend over each sleeper 
and touch with bloodied palms 
this face, that breast, __ 
given the task by a god 
who wants no one to forget. 
When, at night, you examine yourself, 
there they are, in the mirror, 
their 


their 
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others have none — 


mpsters, in burnt buildings, 


e far edge of your cities. 
crowd your bedrooms in the dark, 


pale faces the sky,  . e 
tears the shimmering stars, _ 4 
trembling . arms extended —_ 

ou know hose arms those are! 
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Homeless Youth Survive 
the Streets and Create a 


New Life Helping Others 


“When you see in yourself 


that you can help others, you aS 


realize you have a strength. © 
When others encourage you in 
it, you realize that strength — 
can grow within you.” 

— Jenny Ruel 


by Nancy Delaney — 


wo years ago Jenny Ruel and — 
Jason Redwine had good news for ~ 


the street community which we 

shared in the Street Spirit. After 
being targeted by a shop manager, and then 
the Berkeley police, simply for being home- 
less and feeding their dogs out of the way 
of foot traffic on a sidewalk, Jenny and 
Jason were arrested. They contested their 
arrest in court and were found not guilty in 
a jury trial. Their acquittal was seen by 
activists as an important legal vindication 
for the rights of homeless people. 

Jason and Jenny were living on the 
street at the time. Jenny had recently got- 
ten a job she helped create at the Youth 
Drop-in Center in Berkeley. We reported 
their success with the trial and about the 
new Drop-in Center. [See “Arrested on 


Telegraph, Homeless Youth Win Jury 


Trial,” Street Spirit, December, 1998.] 

In two years much has changed. Jenny 
and Jason now both have jobs helping 
youth on the streets. Jenny continues at 


the Youth Drop-in. Center, and Jason does — 


outreach to youth on the: streets of San 


Francisco at the Haight Ashbury Free 


Clinic. Both provide survival supplies and 
emotional support to those who are trying 
to survive on the streets today. 

But there’s a new addition to their 
lives, a little Edie (see photo) who came 
from their love to join them last July 12. 
Slowly after the trial they found their way 
indoors — first to a Squat and eventually 
to a small place of their own in time for 
the birth of their baby. 

Even though the problems of homeless 
youth are of paramount importance for 
society to address, the reality is that the 
plight and needs of youth on the streets 
are largely ignored and neglected by city 
officials and the general public alike. 

- Believing that an important source of 


insight into the needs and aspirations of ‘ 
unsheltered youth would come from youth | 
who had survived the streets themselves, I - 


interviewed Jenny and Jason at length 
about their experiences while homeless 
and their transition to parenthood and 
meaningful employment helping others. 
We talked about the differences 
between being on the street versus living 


In Berkeicy, the fences and concrete begin to look like bars in jail 


Formerly homeless, Jason Redwine and 
Jenny Ruel now have a baby, Edie, and 
meaningful work helping other home- 
less youth still on the streets. 


indoors. (I was on the streets myself for 
parts of each of the last three decades, so 


am also struggling with balancing the . 


experiences and forms of awareness.) I 
mentioned how you can see into people’s 
minds and motivations when you are sit- 


ting there with nothing “Jason pointed out 


that religions have long used fasting and 
sleep deprivation to reach understandings 
of freedom and clarity. 

Jenny and Jason both said that they had 
to learn how-to relate in new ways after 
getting off the streets. Jenny notices she 
still thinks she “can’t spend too much,” 
even when she now has money. Jason said 


he meets other kinds of people and is — 


expected to relate in different ways. They 


both mentioned how weird it is when 
- someone thinks they’ ve never been on the 


street and: Says something, but later real- 
1Zes. they have; at that point, the person 
changes in attitude and becomes preju- 


diced toward them. 


People who never have been on the 
streets. don’ ‘t realize how much they take 
for granted the basic necessities that are 
difficult for. the person outdoors to find. 
Like sleep. People indoors expect to know 
where they will be sleeping and that they 


will be safe while they sleep. Outdoors, — 


you don’t know where you will sleep any 
particular night. You might have to stay up 


oe See Surviving the Streets page 19 
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the rules 


Street youth may be targets for police repression, while also dealing 
with hunger, homelessness, sleep deprivation, isolation and alienation. 


by Nancy Delaney 


dressed pain. 


Survivors of the Foster Care System 


A peer drop-in for the former foster children of the streets 


As the holidays approach, attention turns to the circumstances of one’s family. But 

those who have grown up in foster homes revisit a peculiar dilemma: Who is our fam- 
ily? Why were we removed? Is anything left? What has happened to the string of 
strangers who housed us, but are not a part of our lives now either? 
_ Most foster children survivors question how we can relate to our family of origin. 
They stopped being our family, didn’t they? How can we believe we have a right to 
family, home, relationship, or life at all? How many of us have become homeless, 
childless, or loveless as adults, having learned that deprivation is expected? Who has 
been trained to help these survivors find self-respect and trustworthy love? 

Counselors’ eyes glaze over when the consequences of former foster homes come 
up. Are there specially trained counselors for the adult survivors of the foster care 
system? Do they even exist? Where do they advertise? Or are we left to think we are 
failures because all of our “families” failed? | 

So we limp from pillar to post, always leaving when problems arise. Every family 
holiday season drives the pain deeper. Nowhere are the services that could help us. 


No wonder the lost former foster children on the street think no one cares. Every year | 
| the. United States produces approximately 200, 000 + more foster survivors with. unad- | 


In the meanwhile, on ‘the second Thursday of each month, Survivors of the Foster 
Care System can talk together as peers at a free drop-in 7-9 p.m. at the Berkeley Free 
Clinic, 2339 Durant. The next drop-in is on December 14 at 7 p.m. 
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GROWN FOSTER CHILD SURVIVOR 


by ae Delaney 


Invisible 


oS "Lost Child of Living Parents 


Different Families/Everything Failing 
The pecs Story stretched across 
s limbo 
arid the rules : 
therules 


Kept Changing f a 


Invisible 

The Cries of a Terrified Child 
Parents are Living/just not with you 

Cannot be for you/Pretend and move on 
asif | 
as if 
| as if 

Nothing has Changed 


Never Mind 
As long as You Are Roofed 
So many stories in one child life 
How many Sort-of Families? 
But not for her fe : : 
not for her 
not for her 
Wasn’t she worthy? 
Invisible 
No Scars to See 
Where the Heart was / Separated 


i 
i 
from the Lungs | 


She was told to Go On Breathing 
Always told no bonding 
no bonding 
no bonding 
She Has Parents somewhere | 


Invisible 
These Leavings From The Past 
The Many Parents/now not there 
Who has watched her grow? _ 
Who remembers? 
Who remembers? 
Who remembers? 
Who i is it that cares? 
BUT, I have survived 


Is home now that limbo 
that outlasted and underscored 
all our other temporary “families?” 


Is that why we find — 
our ways to the streets over and over 
looking for our limbo home? 


And why over and over 
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our lives slip through our fingers 


; and disappear and we have to 


«keep starting over getting nowhere? 


How.do we find our family? 
And even more important 
How do we ever find ourselves 
to be at home? 


ie ak 


| 
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A survey of Santa Cruz County 
finds more people living on the 


_ Streets, more street people 


assaulted, more homeless due to 
illness and disability, more 
mothers and children displaced. 


by Becky Johnson 


ast March, when the U.S. Census 
2000 was in full swing, the United 
Way of Santa Cruz County con- 
ducted a point-in-time homeless 
head count and a homeless survey. On March 
21, 95 volunteers throughout Santa Cruz 
County counted homeless people at various 


locations to provide empirical evidence to . 


prove what social service providers have sus- 
pected all along: Homelessness has increased 
nearly three-fold in the last ten years. 

In addition, 811 homeless people filled 
out surveys over a three-week period last 
March providing meaningful data to aid in 
the interpretation of statistics on homeless- 
ness. Among the findings: 33 percent of 
homeless people are working; 79 percent 
have lived here for over five years; and 72 
percent intend to stay. The myth that the 


-homeless populace of Santa Cruz came from 


“somewhere else” was exploded. 

Another myth — that “our shelters are 
never full” — was not substantiated. Of 
those surveyed, 45 percent had reasons why 
they did not try to use existing shelters, and 
21 percent reported having been turned away 
from a shelter. 

The demographics of the homeless popu- 
lation show why it is so difficult for them to 
get good, full-time jobs. First, 34 percent are 
minors, children or youth under age 21. 
Many others have severe health problems 
that seriously hinder their ability to seek 
employment: 27 percent have received men- 
tal health services; 32 percent have hepatitis; 
12.6 percent are disabled; 8.6 percent have 
HIV or AIDS. Nearly 25 percent of the 
women reported that domestic violence was 


New Santa Cruz Dining Room 
Gives Warm Roe to the Poor 


by Alene Smith 


wo hundred free meals are served daily at the 
Homeless Services Center on River Street in down- 
town Santa Cruz. In October, the Center opened up a 
newly constructed, handsome, 2,000-square-foot 


More Hardships Than Ever 
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All across California, more sick and disabled people are forced to live on the streets. 


a factor in their homelessness. 

The combination of the high cost of hous- 
ing, lack of employment or insufficient 
employment, and family problems has 
caused homelessness in over 70 percent of 
the cases studied. The myth of “personal 
responsibility” or “bad decisions” being the 
cause of homelessness was not substantiated. 

Law enforcement plays a large role in the 
life of a homeless person. Of those surveyed, 
30 percent report needing legal help. Of the 
811 people surveyed, 99 had been cited for 
sleeping/camping in the last 12 months. A 
total of 188 out of 811 surveyed had been 
arrested in the past year. 

Homeless people are often victims of 
crimes. Twenty percent have been a victim 
of a crime in the last 12 months (162 out of 
811 surveyed). Of these crime victims, 72 


had been physically beaten, 13 sexually 
assaulted, and 5 reported abuse by the police 
— a total of 90 violent crimes committed in a 
one-year period out of only 811 people sur- 
veyed. These statistics reinforce SCPD 
Police Chief Steve Belcher’s December, 
1999, report of 51 reported assaults sea 
homeless people in Santa Cruz. 

Of all crimes committed against the 


homeless community, only 90 victims made _ 


a report of the crime to the police, while 119 
chose to make no report. The survey results 
show that for every seven crimes committed 
against homeless people, only three are 
reported, while another four go unreported. 
On the point-in-time count taken by the 
United Way, 3,293 homeless people were 


See More Hardships Than Ever page /5 


by Claire J . Baker 


Natalie’s 
Thanksgiving 
by Michael Creedon 


She was hanging around 
the fires on this guilty 
street, looking to 

get some warmth to 

her frozen feet. 

Quickly the fire 

of broken twigs 

burned out into 

the icy concrete. 


It was almost 
Thanksgiving 

and she had 

that one knocked. 
She would eat with 
all the homeless 
off an empty plate. 


She poked the 
dying fire 

for one last 
bit of warmth. 
Then Natalie 
disappeared 
like the blue 
geese 

flying north. 


Manic Depression, 
No Home 


I can imagine someone 
high as the stars, 

walking toward the moon 
and god’s warm cabin 
where the door is 

always open, and rags 
turn to gold thread. 


Walking, walking, 
miscalculating 
sparkling darkness 
for shelter — 
like Virginia Woolf 
into the ocean 
of no return. 
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kitchen and dining room seating 85 people. It’s a major 
improvement over the old sandwich truck peouously used to 
cook and hand out hot meals. 

The new kitchen includes a walk-in freezer and refrigerator 
and a large restaurant-style oven. Construction costs of around 


$425,000 were funded by. a federal grant. The food served is - 


donated; however, the cooks and workers buy food items and 
materials to supplement as needed. 
The compassionate kitchen staff, along with the super-neat, 


pleasant, warm environment’ of this dining room has greatly - 


helped people’s attitude and self-esteem. 

The community room, with a television and lockers, remains 
a cozy, central place for homeless folk to gather for warmth in 
friendship, camaraderie, and safety from the cold and rain of 
winter. It remains next door to the new dining room which had 
been a funky, old garage and store-room space, before being 
converted to this spacious refuge for homeless people. 


A mother and her daughter enjoy the new dining room at the 
Homeless Services Center in Santa Cruz. ~ Alene ne 
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I Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


I 

| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn 
! income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. We accept no advertising so as to maintain our editor- 
- ial independence. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


(1 Tenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 


t (a I enclose a donation of (3 $100 ($50 1 $ 25 


Send Doditons to: 

Street Spirit, AFSC 

65 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 
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A War of Attrition Between Renters and Landlords 


Our landlord would like us to 
believe he plays no part in the 
loss of affordable housing, in 
the loss of artists, the elderly, 
and low-income earners. The 
market ts a machine. It is all up 
to what the market will bear. 


by Eric Robertson 


n my building there is a war of attri- 
tion going on between the landlord 
and tenants. I have a manila folder 
two inches fat to attest to this war. I 
have become my own lawyer. I learned a 
long time ago: save everything on paper. 

The evidence of this ongoing war is 
contained in landlord and tenant letters, 
new terms of tenancy, lease agreements, 
reports from the Department of Building 
Inspections, notices of violations, tenant 
meeting minutes, and newspaper clip- 
pings. I have a reference library to protect 
myself; I am armed with the Tenant’s 
Rights Handbook, The Residential Rent 
Stabilization and Arbitration Rules and 
Regulations, Chapter 37 of the San 
Francisco Administrative Code, Title 8 of 
the Industrial Welfare Commission, Rent 
Board facts sheets, Housing Rights flyers, 
contact lists, and the California Eviction 
Defense Manual. 

The attacks and counter-attacks all go 
through the Rent Board in the form of 
petitions and appeals. The order of busi- 
ness requires requests for extensions. and 
proofs of service. I fight the landlord over 
new elevator buttons and radiator drip 
pans. I fight his illegal security deposit 
increase and his pressure to sign a new 
lease. I tell ‘him he ‘cannot charge me the 
year’s annual increase four months early.. 
It is all petty, but it adds up. 

Keeping my rent affordable is a part- 
time job. My latest counterattack is a 
hardship appeal. I bring in papers to the 
Rent Board to show how much I make 
and how much I spend. The landlord 
claims I could be making more. “How 
much did, you make.at your last job,” he 
asks? I defend my $200/month entertain- 
ment expense, which he calls a luxury. (It 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


An 88-year-old woman was moved from one unit into a 


newly renovated apartment with a loft bed which she could 


not climb. At the same time the landlord raised her rent. 


-Includes a gym fee). I defend my choice 


to work 34 hours a week so I can pursue 
other interests. In short, I am defending 
my choice to live in beautiful San 
Francisco and not be rich» 


The war began four years ago’ en 1 


decided I would like to live by myself. 
When I first saw my shabby Tenderloin stu- 
dio with it’s pea-green carpet, I fell in love. 
I asked the tired, gray-skinned manager 
how much and he said, “$450, uh I mean 
$550 a month.” The jet engines of the rising 
rent rocket had just begun to roar. 

Outside this building’s doors, just 
beyond the corner’s protective aura of 
crack dealers, prostitutes and homeless, I 
sensed the growing market frenzy. I called 


Donations, Especially Toys For Children 


the manager that day and told him I’d 

have a money order in the morning. 
Moved in, I wiped my brow and 

watched from my window as the SUVs 


__ pulled in. I watched the fast. walkers exit _ 
their cars. I watched them draw their cell - 


phones and grab their keys, and among 
the homeless I felt myself caught in 
between. The squeeze was on. Who were 
my allies? Was a cell phone a betrayal 
among my friends? 

That first year, the invading army was 
still over the hill: My downstairs neighbor 
was beating his girlfriend and fighting pit 
bulls in his room. Next door, prostitutes 
were overdosing and accusing each other 
of hiding stolen money in their vaginas. 


=F want to help as much as I can’ 
to give a good Christmas to chil- 
dren. Homeless children have so 
little..... They shouldn’t have to 

do without.” 


by Lydia Gans 


TT: Anne Carter Free Clothes Store at 
Trinity Church, has reopened after a brief 
closure last summer. It is now being run 
with the help of the Berkeley Food Project, and 
it is busier than ever. As a matter of fact, Terry 
Abeyta, who has been running it for many years, 
Says the number of people coming in has been 
steadily increasing. 

Abeyta estimates an average of 250 to 350 
people a month make use of the free clothes 
store. And with the holiday season approaching, 
Terry expects even more. She is worried. “A lot 
of people are not going to have a good 
Christmas,” she warned. 

In a plea to the community, Terry is asking 
especially for more donations of nice things — 
quality warm clothing for adults and children, 
underwear and personal hygiene items, and par- 
ticularly toys for children. She emphasizes that 


+= Terry Abeyta 


in the store everything is free: everything is 


given away. As she checks people out with their 


choices, she makes sure that everyone under- 


Stands that they are welcome to take anything ; 


they need for themselves but that it is not per- 


missible to take things and sell them elsewhere. 


She wants potential donors to know that this is a 
strongly enforced policy. 

She also wants potential donors to know that 
while there is always more need than there is 
supply of decent clothing for all ages and sizes, 
it is especially critical at this time of year. 

Also, while she would like to have toys. to 
give away all year round, she feels it is impor- 
tant “at least once a year to be able to express 
the way we really do feel about people” — all 
people, but especially children. 

“| want to help as much as I can to give a 
good Christmas to children,” Terry said. 
“Homeless children have so little, they don’t 
need to be not having things that we all should 
have. They shouldn’t have to do without.” 

The Free Clothes Store is open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from | to 3 p.m. 

To make donations to the Free Clothes Store, 
call Terry Abeyta at (510) 548-0552; or send to: 
2345 Channing Way, Berkeley, CA 94702. 


My fire escape was the way to a dope 
stash on the roof. A drug-dealing bully 


_patrolled the halls carrying a miniature 


baseball bat. Danger weaved through the 


-air like smoke. My neighbors looked both 


ways coming out the front door. 

When a new owner bought the build- 
ing, the tenants hoped he might be our 
saving grace. To our immediate threats, he 
was. With great economic incentive, our 
landlord got the drug dealers and _prosti- 
tutes out quick. (Though the basement is 
still their thoroughfare.) 

But with the same economic incentive, 
senior citizens had their Section 8 rents 
raised. A baker and an artist/waitress were 
each paid three thousand dollars to leave. 
Then there was the Middle Eastern fami- 
ly, a professional singer and probably half 
a dozen young people and students who 
just couldn’t keep up. An 88-year-old 
woman was moved from one unit into a 
newly renovated apartment with a loft bed 
which she could not climb. At the same 
time the landlord raised her rent. 

Our new landlord painted the building 
and laid new carpet. But to “cover his 
costs” he filed for three new rent increases 
as capital improvements and an operating 
and maintenance expense. In the mean- 
time, he raised the price of a vacant studio 
from $550 to $925 and gets $1200 for a 
renovated “loft apartment.” (He hasn’t 
mentioned if those increases help “cover 
his costs.’’) 

At our most recent hardship appeal at 
the Rent Board, the landlord asked us to 
consider that he was a. victim as well as 
the tenants. He would like us to believe 
rampant capitalism has him in its strangle- 
hold too. I suppose, under his theory, 
there are only two types of pele — the 
predators and the prey. . 

Si guess he wants us to feel sorry that he 
has been cast in the first role. He would 
like us to believe he plays no part in the 
loss of affordable housing, in the loss of 
artists, the elderly, and low-income. earn- 
ers. The market is a machine. It is all up 
to what the market will bear. 

As for the seven tenants gathered around ° 
the Rent Board table, we listened with 
smirks on our faces. We know propaganda 
when we hear it. We know we will have to 
keep fighting if we want to stay. 


Terry Abeyta at the Anne Carter Free Clothes Sire disniye toys she © 
will give away at Christmas to homeless children. 
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In Oakland, landlords i 


The biggest scams in Oakland 
are the unlawful rent increas- 
es after evictions. This contin- 
ues because landlords know 
that no one faces prosecution 
for robbing the renters blind. 


by Lynda Carson 


akland, a lawless town. Just 

imagine for a moment that 

you’re a renter in Oakland. 

You’re caught up in the frenzy 
of forced relocation, a cycle of eviction and 
urban removal happening to thousands of 
other renters because, in this town, land- 
lords evict for profit. You find yourself on 
the fast track through the courts because 
you try to fight the eviction, only to find 
yourself up against a biased judge who also 
is a property owner. 

In court, you sit in silence listening to 
your attorney quote the civil codes to the 
judge verbatim as an argument in defense 
of the renter’s rights (your rights). As 
your emotions ripple along your spinal 
column tingling along the base of your 
skull, you watch the judge and the plain- 
tiffs attorney scramble to find the quoted 
civil codes that your attorney so eloquent- 
ly expressed. In horror, you listen to the 
judge admit that your attorney is correct 
as to the points of law quoted from the 
civil codes, but that they will be disre- 
garded for now and the eviction trial shall 
continue. 

It quickly sinks in that it’s a rigged 
game, and that under this sort of extreme 
pressure you may go through a three-day 


_,, ,, trial_only to find yourself homeless on the — 
"streets 10 days later. In a heartbeat it” 


becomes crystal clear that the laws pertain- 
ing to retaliation, which were meant to pro- 
tect renters from reprisals after exerting 


‘their lawful right to file complaints against 


landlords, are being ignored by the judges. 

It dawns on you that a glimpse of the 
master plan has just been momentarily 
exposed, and you are a part of it. By hook 
or by crook, if you are a low-income 
renter in Oakland, the master plan has you 
destined for the fast track out of town. 
There is no defense, no mercy. There is no 
justice in the courts. Landlords reign 
supreme in the realm of Mayor Jerry 
Brown. 

My own journey of eviction began dur- 
ing February of 1999, one day after I 
refused to pay my landlords Doug and 
Theodora Stuteville more than my Section 
8 contract required. The Stutevilles sent 
me the first of five Notices to Quit (evic- 
tion notices) and then eventually sued me 
with an unlawful detainer for refusing to 
move. As of November 13, 2000, it is the 
order of the court that I am to be out of 
here no later than February 28, 2001. This 
was forced upon me; and if | am here after 
February 28, 2001, I can expect armed 
men from the Sheriff’s Department to 
come by to make sure that I’m out of 
here, by force if necessary. 

I have no regrets about my role in 
exposing the Section 8 kickback scams or 
the investigations that I helped.to set off. 

“This is probably happening to poor 
people all over the city,” said Commission 


Vice Chairperson,Gloria Taylos.as,quot- 
- would create. Read all about it: “Landlords 
“Forced To Accept More Money Than 


ed by Oakland Tribune reporter Chauncey 
Bailey in a September 29, 1999, story. 
The fact is that poor people all over 
Oakland on Section 8 housing programs 
have been forced to pay more than their 
contracts require or they faced eviction. 
Many are the aged, disabled, and lowest- 
income renters of the city. 

Oakland needs to do some soul search- 


Lynda Carson (far right) and Eviction Defense C 


5 as 


enter attorney Ira Jacobowitz 


(far left) protested the eviction of 77-year-old Herman Walker (sitting, center) by 
the Oakland Housing Authority. Now Carson is fighting her own upcoming eviction. 


The forced relocation of low-income tenants is 
obscene. I look forward to the day renters unite in a 
total rebellion against the corrupt system that has 
set them up for the shakedown of the century. 


ing and Mayor Jerry Brown needs to 
address the fact that these rent scams con- 
tinue during his watch. The biggest scams 
occurring in Oakland are the unlawful rent 


increases that’ occur'after evictions, and 


the only reason that this. continues is 
because landlords know that no one faces 
prosecution for robbing the renters blind. 

Thanks to the extraordinary efforts of 
Anne Omura and Ira Jacobowitz of the 
Eviction Defense Center, I still have a 
roof over my head. They are the front-line 
defenders for the low-income renters of 
Oakland being forced to relocate to desti- 
nations unknown. Currently, the landlords 
are trying to destroy the Eviction Defense 
Center with frivolous lawsuits and I urge 
all readers that can spare a few bucks to 
help out with money for their legal 
defense. This is a worthy cause that needs 
all the support you can offer. Send all you 
can spare to: 

Eviction Defense Center 

1611 Telegraph Ave ., Suite 726 

Oakland, CA 94612. 

Phone (510) 452-4541 


What am I to learn from this experi- 
ence? I learned that in Oakland the land- 
lords are protected by the system. Yes, it’s 
illegal for landlords to force renters to pay 
more than their Section 8 contracts 
require, but the authorities look the other 
way as it occurs. If you file a complaint 
about it, your complaint goes nowhere; 
and it may turn out that the Oakland 
Housing Authority then blames the renters 
by claiming that the renters corrupted the 
landlords by enticing them to accept more 
than their contracts require. 

This very scenario was tossed at me by 
Philip Neville of the Oakland Housing 
Authority. I can imagine the headlines this 


Contracts Require.” I was astounded when 
Neville tried that one on me. 

The investigations into Oakland’s 
Section 8 kickback scams can be summed 
up by a leaked memorandum from the 
Oakland Housing Authority dated 
February 21, 2000. It’s from Philip Neville 


1 aromas te ROR 


to Jon Gresley, executive director of the’ 


Housing Authority, with copies going out 
to the Board of Commissioners. It says, 
and I quote, “The Authority fully consid- 


ered information ‘submitted by-all sources: 
related to the’ allegations’ of overpayment. * 


We consistently found the evidence insuf- 


ficient to establish proof of violations of: 


Section 8 leases or regulations.” 

Insufficient evidence? Funny how that 
works. For those of us that confessed to 
breaking the law, which is what occurred 
the moment that we paid more than our 
contracts required, the Oakland Housing 
Authority’s interest in protecting the 
crooked landlords went into overtime and 
our confessions to committing a crime 
were dismissed. The more that we 
attempted to convince the Housing 
Authority that we broke the law by mak- 
ing these extra payments, the harder the 
Authority tried to convince us that it is not 
true. Never happened! A masterful exer- 
cise of obsfucation. 

In this country, how often do criminals 
confess to their crimes, and find that the 
authorities refuse to convict them? In this 
case, for them to convict the poor that 
confessed, they would have to convict the 
rich as well. Being rich is what the 
Stutevilles do, and they have pull in the 
Oakland Housing Authority. 

They have. so much pull that they have 
their Property Manager, Juanita Ortega, 
set up in one of their homes collecting 
Section 8 while managing at least 64 
units. That’s right. The Stutevilles set up 
their property management business in a 
location that is subsidized by the Section 
8 program. Talk about the corruption of a 
program that was meant to subsidize the 
poor! I can see Mother Theresa rolling in 
her grave over this one. 

Why does Section 8 subsidize the loca- 
tion of a property management business 
that manages at least 64 units? No doubt 
this is one of life’s mysteries. Perhaps the 
Stutevilles might explain how they could 
get the location of their property manage- 
ment business subsidized by the Oakland 
Housing Authority. A pretty slick deal, no 


Showed friends who robbed her,. 
inside the can at Valencia Lounge, 


jged Game in a Lawless Town 


snore the law as they master the art of Eviction For Profit 


matter what the answer may be. - 
Oakland is a lawless town for the rich. 
The courts are corrupted, the Section 8 pro- 


gram has been corrupted, the recently 


instated two-year moratorium on rent 
increases after evictions has been so cor- 
rupted that the landlords totally ignore that 
law as they laugh their way to the banks. 
The City of Oakland refuses to prosecute 
landlords that unlawfully rip off the 
renters. Meanwhile, the courts of Oakland 


_will bend over backwards to accommodate 


landlords who try to evict their renters for 
the sake of making a profit. 

The forced relocations of thousands 
continue. It is an obscene situation, and I 
look forward to the day renters unite in a 
total rebellion against the corrupt system 
that has set them up for the shakedown of 
the century. If I can be the spark to set the 
rebellion into motion, then so be it. What 
better time than now for the renters of 
Oakland to unite as a union to withhold 
all rents until the powers that be bring a 
screeching halt to the system known as 
Eviction For Profit! I have until February 
28 to get out of here. But what if I refuse? 
I say: Fuck The System! 


EXHIBIT 


by Max Money 


The last of the tribes survived 
by hiding in the deep forest. 


Duran was on 20/20 last night, 
opened her soul — 

disclosed her cardboard camp 
and the empty lot on 16th Street, 
place of the quick trick;,. 


even the pus ‘n sores, the needlemarks; 
revealed her early home up in Davis, 
how she’d been abused, the Hard. Time, 
how she learned to roll the tracks. 
The media left, used her up, too. 


In 1911 Ishi came to The City 
from up valley — the last wild Indian. 
They spruced him up, put him on 
display in the museum, taught him to 
roll the cigarette. He told Yahi stories, 
crafted arrows and baskets, 

shared his spirit. 

Abused by an encroaching culture, 
used by his benefactors, 

Ishi lasted only five years, 
died in captivity on Parnassus Heights 
‘cross the hill from the Mission. 


No hiding place for Duran or Ishi. 
Our hearts are not deep enough. 


No Room at the Inn 
by Margery Sherman 


There was no room at the inn. 

He walks the streets 

Blanket thrown over his shoulder 
Feet dirty and bare. 

He seeks no inn. 

He seeks no smile. 

He raises his hand to strike 

But it never falls. 

There is nothing to strike 

For there is nothing. 

Nothing in garbage pails. 

Maybe a street corner cup of coffee. 
The only room for him is on the street 
And he passes as nothing. 

Yet he is striking in his angry misery. 
He is always there. 

Always searching. 

Who will find him a place to stay? 
Yet he would not stay. 

He will never stop at the inn. 
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STREET SPIRIT _ 


Two activists give up their bedroom to a homeless family 
and learn the cost of solidarity — long, cold nights and 
constant police harassment during a sleep-out protest. 


by Anne and Forrest Curo, 
co-editors of Street Light 


fter a month of our “Homed/ 
Homeless Exchange” protest 
in San Diego, we are still 
uncertain how to go on. The 
basic idea is sitnple, although many peo- 
ple find it hard to grasp at’ first. As our 
sign says: “A homeless mother and two 


kids are in our bed and we are sleeping 


here to protest the City’s cruel falas 
ence to homeless families.” 

Terry Messman, editor of the Be 
Area’s Street Spirit, relates this to 
Dorothy Day’s hope that each parish 
would have a house of hospitality, and 
each home, a ‘Christ room.’ Dorothy Day,’ 
the founder of the Catholic Worker move- 
ment, attributed the idea to earlier 
Christian tradition. She wrote: “When we 
succeed in persuading our readers to take 
the homeless into their homes, having a 
Christ room in the house as St. Jerome 
said, then we will be known as Christians 
because of the way we love one another.” 

My wife, Anne Curo, has read some 
books on Dorothy Day, but when I asked 
her how she’d originally thought of our 
new practice, her answer was: “God told 
me to do it.” That was how I felt about it 
myself. You can find the basis in Jesus’ 
call to “love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Which means, in this instance, that if we 
find highly vulnerable people out on the 
street, they have a better moral claim on 
our bed than we do. 

Or you can look back to ancient 


Hebrew customs. Job is a good example of © 


Middle Eastern values: “Of Job it is said 
that he made four doors to his home, so 
that the poor would not have to go around 
it to find an entrance.” (Talmud) In the 
Biblical story, Job says, “No stranger has 
spent the night in the street, for I have kept 
my house open for travelers.” (Job 31:32) 

All this is rooted in the principle that 
God owns the world and loans it to us to 
provide for the needs of all our people — 
this isn’t exactly socialism, but it’s a far 
concept from this: Seelaions Si pile ‘of look=: 
ing at things. ‘ab 


Providing Hospitality’ ( torte ye 


Providing hospitality for strangérs is’ | 
the ‘greatest way to learn about oneself. 
We’ ve been invititig’ families ‘into‘6ur © 


home as a form of protest against'the’ 


heartless system of shelter provision (or 
lack thereof) if’ San Diego. As art of this ” 
protest, we’ve spent many nights sleeping 
outside at the City Concoursé’ in sleeping’ ’ 


bags while a homeless family occupies our 


bed in our bedroom: It looks as if 6ur ctir- 
rent family is here for the long’haul. 
The kids were asking about plans for 


Christmas yesterday. But already I miss“ 


my ‘bed. The couch is lumpy and cold (but 
notias cold as outside). Forrest has my 
sleeping bag and pad under him’ on the 
floor, which.I’m sure is more comfort- 
able. But he’s too long for the couch. 

We've had this family with us for 
almost a month now. There is no end in 
sight. The children are delightful —-a. girl 
of 9 and a boy age 8 — and we were 
instantly fond of them. The mother is still 
a big question mark. She gives us contra- 
dictory information about herself. The 
children drop remarks that fill in the pic- 
ture for us better than she does. 

We learning forbearance. For several 
years we have rented our spare room to 
mentally ill tenants. I’ve learned a great 
deal from each of them. We’ve also had 
homeless families and individuals with us 


for brief periods. Always I’ve had to aban- 
don my desire for orderliness and privacy. 
I’ve had to be generous and watch people 
waste food, electricity, paper towels and 
other things I’d rather be careful about. 


Sleeping as public protest (Forrest) 
The other side of this protest — sleep- 


ing publicly — is less familiar, although it. | 


fits in the tradition of symbolic witness. 


We find security guards and even police 
insisting: “You can’t be protesting if” 


you're sleeping.” Then they tell us what 
protesting is — sitting up all night with a 
sign, exhausting ourselves, for instance. 
Or marching with a sign. Or displaying 


our signs in the day, so we’ll be “effec- 


tive,” even though we don't have time 
during the day to.do. that. (How far can we 
get, letting our opponents decide what is 
“protest” and what is not?): 

Somehow they don’t see that sleeping 
by City Hall, in this case, is a message. 
What message? We’re giving up our beds 
because they’re needed; that’s one mes- 
sage. But there’s another. If you count the 
fathers, mothers and kids on last year’s 
Family Shelter waiting list — not count- 
ing the unknown numbers who’ve lost 
their places since then in San Diego’s 
increasingly savage rental market — there 
must be at least 500 of them homeless in 
San Diego, sleeping in bitterly cold night 
weather, while the City government 
gropes its half-hearted way towards an 
150-bed facility to open December 15. 

So the other part of the message is: 
sleeping by City Hall to tell the city offi- 
cials, “You need to do this too!” To say, 


“The City needs to show this kind of 


effort!” How could we say this any other 
way but by doing it? 

This has caused increasing problems 
with security guards and police. At first, 
there were guards who ignored us. One 
read our sign, asked, “How are you 
doing?” and when I answered “Fine,” 
went away. Another night, a guard insist- 
ed: “You have to move.” When I 
_explained that we were there as a protest, 
he called the police. The officer who 


~ responded read our sign, asked the lady" are 
few feet’ away if she was with “those ‘peo- ; 


Cas and léft‘us all alone. ° 


‘Moré homeless ‘people, most’of them ° 
women, started to share our Space, behind 

‘ the columns’ at’ the front of: City Hall! 
Somie ‘of them’objected’ to-us being there, 
until I explained ‘that without our. protest: 
“s-tfolley. About.10 homeless people joined 


they Would -havé been rousted long ago.” 
_ Fear of Flyers (Anne) 
“On the ‘weekend before Halloweei, per- 


* formances were scheduled at the Civic : 


“Theater, in the plaza’ behind City Hail; for a’ 


"ballet version of Dracula. We décidéd to’ 
give flyers to the crowd of theatergoers” : 
“prior to’ bedding down‘ for the night. We’d' 


come out to leaflet during previous demon- 
strations, and found theatergoers, for the 


‘most-part, receptive to our message. 


We'ran off 100 flyers and gave them 
out Friday night with only slight objec- 
tions ‘from one security guard. When he 
told us we couldn’t do this, we explained 
that we’d been allowed to do it before. 
Although privately owned, the space 
around the entrance to the theatre is a pub- 
lic forum under California law. After a 
brief consultation with theater manage- 
ment, he told us to go ahead. 

Then on Saturday we ran off 200 flyers 
and arrived at 7 p.m. After we’d distrib- 
uted a few, two new security guards from 
the Convention Center Police, dressed in 
quasi-police uniforms, told us emphatical- 
ly that we couldn’t hand out flyers near 
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These two children, shown here enjoying a picnic for homeless children, were _ 
given shelter by. the authors as part of their protests against shelter scarcity. 


We need another way to reach ‘homed’ people, to let them 
know how very cold it is at night, how it feels to have guards 
and police try to frighten you off in the middle of the night, 
how important it is to spare our children this experience. 


the theater. Again we explained our 
rights, but they were adamant. They 
threatened to physically restrain us if we 
continued. They said the only place where 
it was legal for us to leaflet was up on the 
sidewalk east of the theater or at the 
entrance to the parking lot. 

We continued trying to hand out the 


flyers in front of the entrance, while they 


herded us away from where the bulk of 
the theatergoers were coming in. They 
blocked us from returning to the plaza, 
then threatened to handcuff us and call 
police. We told them to go ahead and call 
the police, who were likely to know our 
rights better than these guards did. 

The junior security guard became 
extremely irate with Forrest, who contin- 
ued to insist on our rights. The guard used 
abusive language, and at one point I saw 
him make a fist, almost losing control. (He 
was shouting, “Don’t make me lose my 
temper!” Forrest’said he also talked about 
the good old days back in Burma when he 
would have just whacked off our heads and 
displayed them on the theater roof.) The 
sergeant urged him to use restraint. 

We waited about 15 minutes, now and 
then reaching around the guards to hand 


someone a flyer, until.the real police ; 


arrived. When two officers approached 
the guards, we resumed leafleting in front 
of the entrance. The four had a long dis- 
‘cussion; the officers left, and the guards 
left us in peace after that. 

That night we slept again near the 
entrance, in our usual place down by the 


us; it was a peaceful, restful night. Sunday 


_ night we took-a break. from: protesting; 
* since the family we are accommodating 
“uses our bedroom, we slept on the floor in 


ee living room. 
Monday morning, Forrest spoke at t the 


‘City Council meeting during Public 


Comment. The hearing on the year-round 
family. shelter had been postponed to 
November 14, but he wanted to impress 
on them the urgency of the situation. He 
told them we’d been sleeping in protest 
outside City Hall, and seeing more 
women homeless than in previous years. 
That night, when we arrived at the con- 
course at about 8 p.m., we saw only one 
homeless woman, seated away from the 


sleeping area; nobody was bedded down 2 


this night as we’d seen on previous nights. 
Our homeless friend told us the police had 
been there earlier and told people they 
couldn’t sleep there. 

We sat around by the steps, talking 
with her and Jacob Kalua, a homeless 
man who’d come from Pacific Beach to 
join us for the night. (Like many homeless 


people, he was nostalgic for the mass 
protest in downtown San Diego three 
years ago, and would be eager to do it 
again if only we could prove he couldn’t 
legally be arrested for it.) 

About 9:30 p.m., we were sleepy and 
went to lay out our sleeping bags. A 
Wackenhut guard started thumping on the 
window to make Forrest leave. He came 
out and said we weren’t allowed to sleep 
“on the property.” We told him we intend- 
ed to sleep there in protest, but he wasn’t 
receptive to anything we said. 

Slightly later, four police officers 
showed up. The sergeant ordered us to 
place our hands outside the sleeping bags 
so they’d be visible. Then he asked if we 


“had any weapons. We didn’t. Did wé have 


warrants? No. Had we ever been arrested 
before? Forrest and I had. Trespassing. 

He proceeded to ID us and pat us each 
down separately. While we waited, we sat 
in a meditative posture. I repeated the 
prayer of St. Francis in my head and 
became very calm. Whatéver happened 
would happen, and it would be okay. 


‘Several times they asked if we were medi- 


tating and we said we were. The whole 
procedure must have lasted a half hour. 


thetically, that they understood and admired 
what we were doing, but that if we went to 
sleep, it could-be considered that’ we were 
breaking the camping ordinance, and they 
would have to cite us or arrest UScne 

We told them that sleeping was an ele: 


ment of the protest, that in this case.it.was 


symbolic speech. They. were sorry, they 


_ Said, but they had to enforce the law as 
; they understood it. If they came. back at,. 


say, 4-a.m. and found us: asleep, they 


. would have no choice, Three of them left, . 
The other three stood. around, about 10. 
feet away, conversing and socializing. Tt 


was impossible to sleep because they 


were So noisy. We didn’t know whether 
they’d been stationed there to keep us 


awake or if they were just killing time. 


After a half hour they left, not checking to. - | 


see if we were asleep. 

We'd called Pastor Vernon Mitchell of 
the First Church of the Brethren, who’d 
kept us company on previous nights of 
protest, He came down and sat near us, 
reading to himself and praying, while we 
tried to sleep. It is difficult to sleep when 
you're told you might be arrested for it. 

A few homeless people came and lay 
down. We warned them, but they slept 
anyway. Some stayed up and talked loud- 
ly; one snored stentoriously. I could have 
slept through that, normally. By 5:30 a.m. 


See Paying the Price of Solidarity page /8 


Two other. officers. arrived. The sergeant s 
and some of the others told us, very’syfnpa- 
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SPIRIT 


Personal Hospitality, Not Organized Charity 


by Anne Curo 


orothy Day, founder of the 

Catholic Worker movement 

during the Great Depression, 

strongly advocated hospitality 
in the pages of her newspaper and prac- 
ticed it in the Catholic Worker houses and 
farms she founded. She said: 

“We emphasize always the necessity of 
smallness. The ideal, of course, would be 
that each Christian, conscious of his 
duty... should take in one of the homeless 
as an honored guest, remembering 
Christ’s words: ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.’ 

“The poor are more conscious of this 
obligation than those who are comfortably 
off. I know of any number of cases where 
families already overburdened and crowd- 
ed, have taken in orphaned children, 
homeless aged, poor who were not mem- 
bers of their families but who were akin to 
them because they were fellow sufferers 
in this disordered world.” 

And elsewhere she criticized the 
bureaucratic nature of organized charity. 
When the Health Department came in to 
inspect their kitchen she said, “We were 
protesting against organized charity which 
made so many hate the beautiful word 
charity.” 

Continuing her argument for treating 
homeless guests as members of your fami- 
ly she says: “Otherwise it is just another 
charity organization, and the homeless 
might as well go to the missions or munici- 
pal lodging houses or breadlines which 
throughout the depression have become 
well-organized and accepted as a perma- 
nent part of our civilization. And that we 
certainly do not want to perpetuate.” 

We believe that Dorothy. Day would 
have been horrified at the sort of “charity” 
provided by most of San Diego’s home- 
less services providers, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Writing of her own 
Catholic Worker Community, she says 
she tries to avoid “rules and regulations.” 

“We are trying to work out the doctrine 
of gentle personalism, to live a life in 
which people do not do things by compul- 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit | December 2000 


ON FAITH 


believe in evolution. 


justice and peace. 


The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, 1950 


do our duty as we understand it. 


York City, 27 February 1860 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


Dorothy Day of New York 


Icon by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


“We were protesting against organized charity which 


made so many hate the beautiful word charity.” __ 


— Dorothy Day, founder of the Catholic Worker 


sion, but of their own free will. Karl Marx 
said, ‘From each according to his ability 
and to each according to his need.’ And 
St. Paul said, ‘Let your abundance supply 
their want.’ Abundance we take to mean 
an abundance of physical, mental and 
spiritual energies. We try not to make 


1. Mystery on all sides! And faith the only star in this darkness and uncertainty! 

HENRI AMIEL (Swiss poet and philosopher, 1821-1881), journal, 11 January 1867 

2. Understanding is the reward of faith. Therefore do not seek to understand that you 
may believe, but believe that you may understand. 

ST. AUGUSTINE (Christian theologian, A.D. 354-430), On the Gospel of St. John 

3. Have patience, Candidate, as one who fears no failure, courts no success. Fix thy 
Soul’s gaze upon the star whose ray thou art. 

THE BOOK OF THE GOLDEN PRECEPTS (ancient Buddhist writing), tr. Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 1889 
4. Who created the singularity that later became the entire universe! How did this hap- 
pen! Human beings can’t comprehend it. Human consciousness can’t encompass this. 
That strengthens my faith in a great and incomprehensible Creator, rather than causing 
me to doubt the creation just because I don’t think it happened in six days or because I 


JIMMY CARTER (American president, 1924-), Don Lattin interview, “A Statesman and a Man of Faith,” 
San Francisco Examiner & Chronicle, 12 January 1997 


5. Faith is a commitment to the world’s transformation through God to a kingdom of 


JAMES W. DOUGLASS (American human rights leader, 1937-), Lightning East to West, 1980 


6. My faith is brightest in the midst of impenetrable darkness. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian spiritual leader, 1869-1948), 6 February 1939, quoted in Louis Fischer, 


7. Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, let us, to the end, dare to 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (American president, 1809-1865), closing words, address, Cooper Institute, New 


8. The mere fact of our living is itself inexhaustible in its proof of faith. 
FRANZ KAFKA (Czech writer, 1883-1924), “Reflections on Sin, Pain, Hope, and the True Way,” The Great 
Wall of China, 1931, tr. Willa and Edwin Muir, 1946 


rules, but look for individual initiative.” 
She did not believe she should “kick out 
those who do not help.” She never forced a 
guest to leave because of non-cooperation. 
She pointed out that, “In the Catholic 
Worker Community, things do get done. 
People are housed and fed. More people 


9. What does it profit, my brethren, if a man says he has faith but has not works? Can 
his faith save him? If a brother or sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily food, and one of 
you says to them, “Go in peace, be warmed and filled,” without giving them the things 
needed for the body, what does it profit? So faith by itself, if has no works, is dead. 


are housed and fed because there is no red 
tape or so-called efficiency.” 

The above quotations are from her 
book, House of Hospitality, which was in 
the basement storage of the downtown 
public library until we asked for it. It is a 
very personal book filled with both inspi- 
rational and discouraging situations which 
she coped with through the grace of God. 
But she never lost her faith that these 
Christian principles were workable by 
most people on a reasonably small scale. 

Writer Richard L. Skinner has advanced 
a similar proposal in this month’s Street 
Light. Unfamiliar with Dorothy Day’s 
experiments, he has come up with a plan 
whereby well-off retired couples might, 
with the support of their spiritual leaders 
through churches, “adopt” a homeless 
mother with children. He, of course, is 
anticipating problems and attempting to 
solve them on paper through contracts and 
agreements, rules and regulations and the 
intervention of social service agencies to 
“screen applicants.” 

Human relationships are always messy. 
There will always be disagreements — ups 
and downs. But this is where we have the 
greatest opportunity for personal growth. 
Without conflict, there is no growth. No 
amount of contracts, rules or screening will 
assure that everything will be smooth sail- 
ing when we offer hospitality to strangers 
or even to friends and relatives. 

What is required is faith — faith in 
what we cannot foresee. Faith that God 
will not place burdens on us that we do 
not have the strength, through him, to 
bear. Sometimes Dorothy Day felt that 
she did not have the leadership qualities 
needed to keep the Catholic Worker 
afloat. In her writing, she reveals her 
human vulnerability to discouragement, 
but also the faith that kept her able to go 
on. She was constantly advocating “per- 
sonal responsibility.” But she was not 
telling victims of illness and destitution 
that they were responsible for their condi- 
tion; she was talking to us who have the 


strength to help. 


Anne Curo is the co-editor of Street Light, 
the homeless newspaper of San Diego. 


JAMES (Christian apostle, A.D. 1st century), James 2:14-17 
10. Ah, the mysterious croak. Here today, gone tomorrow. It’s the best reason I can 


think of to throw open the blinds and risk belief. Right now, this minute, time to move 


out into the grief and glory. High tide. 


BARBARA KINGSOLVER (American writer, 1955-), closing words, “Reprise,” High Tide in Tucson: 


Essays from Now or Never, 1996 


11. Reason is the path to faith, and faith takes over when reason can say no more. 
THOMAS MERTON (American monk, 1915-1968), The Ascent to Truth, 1951 


12. Kindness is the mark of faith; and whoever has not kindness has not faith. 
MUHAMMAD (Arab founder of Islam, 5702-632 A.D.), The Sayings of Muhammad, tr. Abdullah Al- 


Suhrawardy, 1941 


13. Love bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things.... So faith, hope, love 
abide, these three; but the greatest of these is love. 

PAUL (Christian apostle, A.D. 1st century), / Corinthians 13:7, 13 

14. To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; / To love, and bear; to hope till Hope cre- 
ates / From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (English poet, 1792-1822), Prometheus Unbound, 1820 

15. Faith is the bird that feels the light / and sings when the dawn is still dark. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE (Indian poet and philosopher, 1861-1941), Fi ireflies, 1928 

16. The first hope in our inventory — the hope that includes and at the same time tran- 


scends all others — must be the hope that love is going to have the last word. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian, 1889-1975), “Conditions of Survival,” Saturday Review, 29 


August 1964 


17. Better faith without reason than reason without faith; better works without faith 


than faith without works. 


18. Faith without reason leads to superstition; reason without faith leads to cynicism. 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collecuon of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 

Frank’s new book, The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 
6,000 sayings from 250 humorists. Published in November, it is now in Bay Area bookstores. 
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by Lydia Gans with the Food Not 
Bombs collective 


here was the evening when Judy 

came to our weekly Food Not 

Bombs meeting and told us her 

doctors had given her no more 
than a year to live. She was clear on what 
that would mean. We would have to grad- 
ually take over the jobs that she had been 
doing. We would eventually have to think 
about who might move into her house 
where we had been cooking for the last 
several years and where we kept our pots, 
equipment, dry goods and the big, three- 
door refrigerator. 

We couldn’t face it. We would notice 
that she got tired, and would miss a meet- 
ing or the Food Not Bombs serving at 
Peoples Park, but it was too hard to imag- 
ine our lives and our work without her. It 
wasn’t until her liver cancer progressed to 
the point that she was receiving hospice 
care (which is provided for patients with 
six months or less to live), that we began 
to talk about it. 

There was the meeting when we con- 
sidered who would replace her; and as we 
listed all the things that she had been 
doing, we realized that it would require 
ten people to take her place. She was 
reminding us more and more frequently. 
“I am not well,” she would say, and she 
would suggest that different people might 
come to her to learn the ins and outs of 
cooking, ordering, shopping, bookkeep- 
ing, community outreach and politicking 
and the many other details of our process 
that she had been carrying out for so long 

There was the party we decided to 
have at Ashkenaz to honor her life and 
activism, to tell her how much we loved 
and appreciated her. We agonized over 
scheduling it — would it be too soon or 
too late? She loved the name we gave the 
event: “Judy Foster Appreciation Day,” 
pronounced JayFAD. It sounded so pow- 
erful and militant! There was music, and 
great food (of course!); Judy read some of 
her poetry and folks got up to talk about 
their memories of their friendship with 
her. It was the kind of event that is usually 
a memorial, but in this case she was here 
to participate and enjoy it. That made it 
really special. 

Then there was the’ Sinidiay | just three 
| weeks later, on October 8, 2000, when she 


died peacefully at home,’ surrounded by her 
two daughters 'and family friends: We made - 
an altar by her bed. We partook of food and 
drink that she would have enjoyed sharing | 
' with us, and we said goodbye. But the great - 


_ empty space that is left in our lives‘ will-be 
there always. And our memories of her, too, 
will be with us forever. 

In 1961, Judy’ married Charlie Foster. 
' Inher writing, Judy described Charlie’as a 


shaman, poet, madman, and visionary. He — 
was to be the love of her life. Judy and ~ 
Charlie had' two Salsas ee Alisa 


and Daleth. 

Daleth Foster says of her ortier 
“Judy read aloud to my sister and me 
_ every evening until we were about 10 — 
_ all Kinds of books, Charlie’s poetry as 
_ well as her own writing. She loved a bil- 
lion things including literature, art, muse- 
ums, movies, strange live petformances, 
- Smart people with ‘interesting things to 
say, and traveling to Mexico. My mother 
gave people what they needed when she 
Saw it. She enjoyed many flavors of peo- 
ple, she was fearless, and she was a 
vibrant part of many communities.” 

Her two daughters and three grandchil- 
dren are an important part of the legacy 
Judy leaves to us. Her work is also a pre- 
cious legacy. Judy was very active in the 
anti-nuclear movement and the Livermore 
Action Group (LAG), where she formed 
many deep friendships. Throughout the 


' Witch, A Cook, A Mother.” 


judy Foster, November 2, 1932—October 8, 2000. 


We served a Food Not Bombs meal, then people planted 
dozens of flower bulbs all over People’s Park. We planted 


Lydia Gans photo 


a lemon tree in the garden. When the flowers bloom and 
the lemons ripen, Judy will be there with us. 


1980s, Judy demonstrated, blockaded and 
was arrested several times for her resis- 
tance to the nuclear warheads designed at 
Livermore Lab. Judy moved on from that 
work to become central to the solidarity 
work of the Berkeley chapter of Food Not 
Bombs throughout the 1990s. 

Many peace activists and homeless 
advocates in the Bay Area worked with 
Judy and their remembrances of her as a 
friend and movement colleague offer a 
moving tribute to her life and work: 


“A Friend, A Mentor, A Teacher, A 
-— Charles 


“Judy was an active volcano. She - 


changed my life and opened my eyes in 
many ways.” — B.Q. 
“Judy Foster, mother of all Jewish 


mothers, nourished our bodies and our 
spirits. Her good works and good sense, 


- her practical. compassion and eetivist 


stick-to- itiveness inspire us.” — ~ Stewart 


a suppose that you're now head chef. 
to the Ancient Ones. Quite: a ségue from = 
serving soup to nuts with Food Not 
Bombs. Be sure to sternly admonish the 
- food as it’s cooking. The gods and god- 
_ desses get mighty cranky if their vittles 
_ are substandard. And don’ ‘t forget the 


bagels.” — Matt i 
“She showed us that’ an activist 
lifestyle is sustainable.” — Jason 


“She inspired me, she was walking 
integrity, told the truth always — and she 


was funny,” — Jill 


“When I think of her, I think of blos- 
soms of fire.”” — Susan B. 


“To me she represented continuity with 
the past.” — Tristan 


“It’s good to look like a sweet old lady 
— you can get away with so much! Judy 
elegantly demonstrated how to affect 
change from within.” — Tom 


“Goodbye Judy. May we feel the 
strength of your presence in every act of 
love made by our strong arms and caring 


wills. You have stood firm in our commu- 
nity — deep roots; a solid trunk and beau- 
tiful dancing limbs. You inspire us with 
your truth and your daily commitment to 
live our dreams. You have been giving 
and receiving of the beauty you see in 
many of our souls. Blessings, Dear One, 
May you travel in peace.” — Terri 


“She was so wonderful. A powerful 
personality and a lot of energy — and she 
devoted it all to service.” — Teddy 


“She put her heart and soul into feed- 
ing the people.” — Tony 


“She’s been around a lot longer than 
most of us. She was part of our history.” 
— Alex 


“She didn’t leave a ‘hole in our hearts,’ 
our hearts are full. Her going was most 


= graceful.” — Sequoia 


“She foved us all.” — John L. 


“She ‘didn’t teach me any songs 
because she knew I couldn’t sing. But she 


did-teach me other things, which was love 


and discipline.” — Fred 


son.” 


we 


“I took to heart the motto stuck on her 
fridge — ‘Good advice, bad example 
CAUSES confusion’ — in raising my own 
— Nancy 


“She was an example of how to take 
up all your space in the world without tak- 
ing anyone else’s.” — Lillie 


“Tl miss her laugh.” — Chance 


“We will always love our Judy and 


Judy Foster — Her Spirit Lives On 


Blessed 
by Judy Foster 


For some reason 

I live a Goddess-blessed life 
surrounded by 

more richness 

and interest 

and possibility 

than I could manage to assimilate 
through many lifetimes. 

I accept (grudgingly) that I can’t do it all 
but wistfully sniff the edges of 
other folks’ energy scenes. 
Berkeley is full of people I’d love to know, 
full of music 

and dance 

and why me? — 

and what’s the dues? 

and maybe to dive back 

pass on 

spread around 

as much good stuff 

as I can 

manage. 


Alisa 
by Judy Foster 


I’m proud of my daughter! 
She’s a speak up woman 
She’s an I care woman 
She’s a crimson velvet 
soft touch 

woman. 


Daleth at 8 
by Judy Foster - 


bright round eyes 

that regard one with 

level, alert, slightly 
quizzical 

gaze 

pointy nose tip lacking only 
whiskers and wiggle — 

you are Lady Mouse, 

a mouse princess 


but sometimes 

you are a young horse 
with a red mane 
running — 


remember her stories and her deep com- 


mitment to the struggle.” — Elisa 
““A park full of madmen 
Institutional toxic death machine — 
Meetings of speaking not listening — Her 
liver is determined to explode — One 
more asshole is making her life difficult 
— Judy decided to continue to be a rea- 


_ sonable person. ” — Steve 


We held a memorial for Judy in 
People’s Park, then a second memorial. 
was held at the Veteran’s Building in 
Berkeley. At the People’s Park memorial, 

we served a Food Not Bombs meal, just 
as Judy had done countless times during 


- her life. Then we formed a circle to sing 


and tell of our memories of her. People 
planted dozens of flower bulbs all over 
the Park. We planted a lemon tree in the 
garden. When the flowers bloom and the 
lemons ripen, Judy will be there with us. 


December 2000 
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Goldsmith was a formidable enemy of ereedy landlords and corrupt politicians 


by Lydia Gans 


atherine Goldsmith never had it 

easy. Born and raised in rural 

Arkansas, she decided early on 

o make a better life for herself 
and her children than her parents and 
grandparents had seen. She learned early 
on that it would always be a struggle. 

She came to Oakland, a naive country 
girl of 23, and soon found herself in trouble. 
Fell in love with the wrong man, almost 
died behind drugs. A not uncommon story. 
But she survived and made a resolution that 
she would live not just for herself but to 
help others. She became a crusader. 

When I got to know Katherine in 1997, 
she had been working for years to 
improve housing conditions for people 
like herself, the poor people of Oakland. 
She told me of her first battle when she 
was living in the Claridge Hotel. The con- 
ditions were horrendous — rats, roaches, 
backed-up sewage, halls filled with 
garbage — and an absentee landlord who 
refused to do anything about it. 

Katherine organized the tenants and 
the community and found a nonprofit 
agency that was. willing to take over the 
building and renovate it. The tenants 
would then be allowed to buy into it for a 
dollar. Was it Katherine’s dream or could 
it really have come about? Her organizing 
succeeded in exposing the landlord’s neg- 
ligence, and she came within an eyelash 
of forcing the Oakland City Council to 
allow a nonprofit to take over the Claridge 
on behalf of the tenants. However, as so 
often happens in Oakland, the politicians, 


Katherine Goldsmith, a crusader for tenants rights, 1952 - 2000. 


in cahoots with hungry developers, 
snatched it out from under them. 

That was the last battle she lost — until 
her final battle with cancer. After the 
hard-fought campaign to reform the 
Claridge, she led the tenants in successful 
lawsuits against the Sutter and the Will 
Rogers Hotels, two slum hotels in down- 
town Oakland with some of the most 
deplorable conditions imaginable. 

Katherine became a formidable enemy 
of greedy landlords and corrupt politi- 
cians. She wanted to get a law passed that 
would force landlords to live in their own 
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miserable tenements long enough to expe- 
rience for themselves what it feels like. 
It’s too bad she didn’t live to see just such 
a sentence imposed on any of the slum- 
lords she battled in Oakland. 

But while people in power often hated 
or feared her, she was a friend to those 
who were poor or sick or troubled. She 
had made it her mission in life to help 
people in need find decent affordable 
housing, just like she wanted for herself. 
She worked in countless community. pro- 
jects and won the love and admiration of 
the many people who she connected with. 


A Wision Realizea 


Sometimes it takes years of hard work to make a a dream come true 


by Dorothy Herzberg 


n the wall in her office, Joyce 

Hudson can point proudly to the 

first can of soup served at the 
Souper Center in the heart of Richmond. 
The soup may have poured easily, but the 
creation of the Souper Center, now an 
institution in Richmond feeding 200 peo- 
ple a day, was bumpy and uncertain. 

Iris Suhl, an El Cerrito resident, was 
concerned with the numbers of homeless 
people she saw. The more questions she 
asked, the more she learned that there were 
no efforts being made to provide services in 
her area. She asked people in San Francisco 
for advice. They told her to start slowly. 

Volunteers of America became inter- 
ested in launching services for homeless 
people in Contra Costa County. The Old 
Independent Newspaper Building on 
Harbor Way was discovered and made 
available, rent free, for six months, so 
Volunteers of America was able to launch 
their first meal program for homeless peo- 
ple in Richmond. Campbell Soup donated 
the soup, but volunteers had to pick it up. 

The first day the: Souper Center opened 
in 1985, 17 people were served. 
Volunteers of America recruited churches, 
with the idea of having each church 
responsible for one day. But the business 


community felt the project on Harbors. 


Way ° was bad for,bysiness, and put. a. 
deal of pressure.to drive ‘the Soup 
Center out of the area. They were’ force 
to close after only six months. 

Iris Suhl, with Joyce Hudson and other 
volunteers, got a truck and continued to 
offer meals on Macdonald Street in a park 
they dubbed NIMBY Park (Not In My 
Back Yard). St. Mark’s kitchen was 
offered for the use of a sink and refrigera- 
tor. But after one month this ended as peo- 
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The Souper Ceriter now feeds hundreds of people i in Richmond. 


ple broke into the church and stole food. 

The volunteers were forced back to the 
truck... until someone stole the truck. 

- For the next six ‘months the project 
waffled. Then Volunteers of America 
bought its present site.on 22nd_Street near 
Macdonald, it was, the Eagle Lodge at that 
: m Gre; chmond Interfaith 
: rogram (GRIP) took over the Souper 
‘Center in 1991 and Volunteers of America 
pulled out of Contra Costa County. _ 

In 1997, the site was expanded to 
include showers, a laundry, mailing 
address, and telephone use. 

The Souper Center was now a 
Resource Center. If someone is. using the 
case management services offered, they 
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will also be given assistance ee trans- 
portation, voice mail, vocational counsel- 
ing, credit checks and help in finding 


housing and some income to support 


housing. Everything, in fact, that Iris Suhl 
had originally envisioned back in 1985. 

The Souper Center now feeds 200 peo- 
ple every day. GRIP plans to expand the 
building to create a permanent winter 
shelter program. The Winter Shelter from 
November to April now rotates among the 
32 congregations of GRIP and hosts 
homeless families. The rotating shelter 
program has been going since 1993. 

Souper Center was only a dream £5 
years ago; it is only partially realized even 
today. 


One of her close friends, Susan B. 
Rodriguez, also an activist and organizer, 
said, “Katherine was committed and con- 
sistent in sharing and giving of herself... 
to her last breath.” Susan spoke for many 
of us when she said, “I miss Katherine, 
my Sister, my confidant, my inspiration.” 


Senior Passed Over, 
Fallen by the Wayside 


(inspired by the story of homeless senior 
Lovie Burkes in the 11/2000 Street Spirit) 


by Claire J. Baker 


Under an overpass 

there is no clover. 

Constant engine roar 

and tires bumping over cracks 
crash any attempt at clarity. 


Highway breeze hits _ 
cold concrete columns, 
wind-tunnels down to 

- arthritic bones. 
You huddle in fear, pain, 
befuddlement. Fumes 
are noxious, you can’t 
eat grime. 
Your morning blessing? 
Daylight-saving time... 


The only stars to lull you 
asleep are oblique 
reflections of headlights 
or brake lights. 

Lovie, you deserve 

some clover honey - 

not a “passing over...” 


by Claire J. Baker 


o all people aware of and sensi- 
tive to social concerns, I can 
report with pleasure a homeless 
shelter program in Richmond, extending 
from mid-November to April 1, at Faith 
Tabernacle’s adjacent all-purpose build- 
ing at 36th and MacDonald Avenue. 
Bishop G.W. Ayers is the pastor of 
Faith Tabernacle. This church, by spe- 
cial arrangement, will house around-the- 
clock some six or seven families — 
about 30 people. Child care is provided 
should the parents wish to leave the 
facility to seek jobs, permanent housing, 
and other community help. 
Various area churches have.commit- 


ted to support this shelter, program via 


food preparation and service,. Previous 
to Faith Tabernacle’s available building, 
homeless families were driven to 
churches which provided night-time 


| sleeping quarters, often,in the social 


hall,.on a rotating basis. The new 
_arrangement will allow a private. place 
to shelter, an around-the-clock refuge 
accessible to homeless families. 
_ Needy Richmond families can phone 
the shelter sponsor, Greater Richmond 
Interfaith Program (GRIP), at 236-7386, 
to check on space availability. GRIP 
continues to thrive, serving- about 175 
noon meals each weekday at their local 
Souper Center; organizing local church- 
es to help with provisions and a pre- 
arranged day to serve. 

Let’s all join with homeless families 
in getting a GRIP for holding on — fan- 
ning the flames of faith. 


At POOR, we believe in the 
notion of Poverty Scholarship 
— i.e., to live, survive and 
make it through a life lived in 


poverty is truly an act of 
heroism, and it deems the 
survivor a scholar as well. 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (aka Tiny) 


ot Being Heard is standing 

| inside of a beautiful bright 

blue sky with a shimmering 

sun that drips blood, and runs 

down the sidewalk and onto your feet as 

you stand next to humans that are laugh- 

ing and talking and thinking about regular 

things like jobs and school work and 

friendships and family while you beg 

someone, anyone, to help you out of this 

homeless shelter... this jail... this eviction 

court... this police car... this welfare 

line... this low-wage job... this situa- 
tion... this terror. 

Not Being Heard is dealing with strug- 
gles on top of struggles inside of other 
struggles tucked under rent checks and 
phone bills and towed cars and lost jobs 
that breed yet again more struggles — suf- 
fering so deep and so endless that you can’t 
breathe. Not Being Heard is sitting in jail 
next to five other inmates eating a wonder 
bread sandwich as they wonder what’s 
wrong with them... and gladly giving up 
because it is easier than going on. 

Being heard is to dream that you will 
be listened to, perhaps understood, con- 
sulted, questioned, and therefore recog- 
nized for the miracle of surviving through 
poverty, through hopelessness, surviving 
through not being heard. 

How do you translate discouragement? 
Explain exhaustion? And finally, engen- 
der empathy? These are some of the goals 
attempted by POOR Magazine, created 
out of the direct experience of the co- 
editors Dee & Tiny (aka Lisa Gray- 
Garcia), a previously homeless, at-risk, 
mother-daughter family, who translated a 
life of desperate poverty into an act of 
media resistance/revolution — which is 
POOR Magazine, a community based 
organization dedicated to providing cre- 
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ative arts and vocational education, advo- 


cacy, media and multi-media education to 
low- and no-income adults and youth in 
the Bay Area. 

Since 1995, POOR has conducted liter- 
ary and visual arts workshops in group 
homes, jails, schools, community centers, 
and “outside” locations in very low-income 
communities inj the Bay, Area,’ Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and New York for 
homeless, low/no income, working poor, 
and disabled adults and youth. Participants 
range in age from seven to 82 years of age, 
and due to the nature of poverty, come 
from a broad range of cultures and ethnici- 
ties, including African-American, 
Caucasian, Latino, Vietnamese, Native 
American, and many more.. 

Each workshop facilitator at POOR is a 
member of the community he or she is 
teaching in. One of the goals in each 
workshop is to attempt to identify the par- 
ticipant’s position as one of “expertise,” 
and the subsequent power and necessity 
of their creative voices’ inclusion in the 
media. We then integrate the literacy edu- 
cation, problem-solving and advocacy 
components, and culminate with the cre- 
ation of literary, visual art and resources 
around several issues affecting communi- 
ties of poverty. 

Out of this group effort we create mag- 
azine focused on issues such-as shelter 
and homelessness (Volume 1, HOME- 
FULNESS); indigent health care (Volume 
2, HELLTHCARE); and unrecognized 
forms of labor and organizing (Volume 3, 
WORK). Our latest issue looks into the 
political state of motherhood (Volume 4, 
MOTHERS). 

Our first series of workshops, conduct- 
ed in 1995 for low- and no-income adults 
and youth, focused on homelessness, 
including nationwide gentrification- 
inspired housing shortages, public hous- 


ing demolitions, homeless shelters, evic-~ 


tion and several other related issues. Each 
workshop participant wrote about, investi- 
gated, created literary and visual art, 
“exposed” existent wrong-doings and 
alternative solutions for housing. And 
finally, together with the editorial staff, 
the participants created the first issue of 
POOR Magazine, entitled HOMEFUL- 
NESS, and the concurrent reading series, 
“Insider Voices.” 
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Art by Eddie Camacho, Design by Dee & Tiny 


The first three issues of POOR Magazine focused on 
homelessness, health care, and low-wage work. A 


Art by Michael Slack 


This literary project became The 
Homefulness project, a permanent hous- 
ing program for homeless single parents 
(women and children) which included on- 
site mental health services, job training, 
and micro-economics. One of the key 
aspects of this program is the long-term 
involvement of each participant in on-site 


micro-economic’savings circles and - 


Individual Development Account (IDA) 
which leads to the creation of a shared 
pool of resources that becomes the basis 
for establishing equity. By building equity 
for very low-income people, we are 
addressing the systemic issues of home- 
lessness and poverty, as the lack of equity, 
credit or resources are the main reasons 
poor people get caught in an endless cycle 
of poverty and homelessness. 

In 1996, the HELLTHCARE work- 
shops were focused on healthcare for the 
poor, and the lack thereof, as well as sev- 
eral different literary and visual art pieces 
on related subjects, and the creation of a 
national directory of service providers 
willing to accept sliding scale payment for 
services (starting at $1.00). Several public 


| | 
| Celebrate Poor Magazine’s resistance to poverty, race and class oppression 
through literary, visual, and performance art. Come to a Release Party and | 
| Performance to celebrate the release of The Mothers issue (Vol. [V). Homeless | 
| and low-income writers and artists wrote and designed this beautiful, glossy 
magazine about issues of poverty and the political state of motherhood. 

| 


Sliding scale: $0 to $10.00 
i Contact: Tiny @ (415) 863-6306. 


fourth issue, focused on mothers, was just released. 


readings were conducted as a part of this 
series, which culminated with the publica- 
tion of Volume 2 of POOR Magazine. 
The 1997-98 series, WORK (Volume 
3), was a thorough examination, participant 
observation, and art creation around the 
issue of unrecognized labor. We proposed 
a living-wage, job-creation program as a 


long-term solution for economic stability ’ 


and a successful transition off of welfare, 
as well as the design for an innovative wel- 
fare-to-work model that offered journalism 
and multi-media studies as an alternative to 
the existent training programs that stressed: 
“get a job, any job” — mostly in the fields 
of janitorial and customer service. These 
two programs were established by POOR 
in the form of the New Journalism/Media 
Studies Program. 

In 1999,.we established three new 
forms of media production: 

1.) PoorNewsNetwork or PNN 


(www.poornewsnetwork.org) is an on-line 


news service which acts as a news feed 
for other media agencies and is dedicated 
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Silverberg’s portraits of the insulted and injured of our 
time are disturbing in their uncensored depiction of human 
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anguish. It's as if Goya had been set loose to paint the dark 
torment of New York City at the dawn of the millennium. 


by Terry Messman 


n America, homeless people are 
nameless and faceless, invisible and 
ignored. Through a series of com- 
elling and unsettling paintings of his 
fellow citizens trying to survive the streets 
of heartache and loss, Leonard Silverberg 


has helped retrieve them from their socially - 


imposed invisibility and silence. 

His portraits of the insulted and injured 
of our time are often disturbing in their 
uncensored depiction of human anguish. 
It’s as if Goya himself had been set loose 


to paint the dark torment of New. York 


City at the dawn of the millennium. 

Silverberg’s turbulent paintings run 
counter to the whole tenor of the times, in 
two major ways. First, his art reclaims a 
human face for the faceless masses. His 
close-up character studies of those caught 
in the extremity of poverty and distress 
show the singular individuality of each 
person — a Startling contrast with how 
popular opinion and the mainstream 
media tend to lump street people together 
as part of a vast, unseen, and undifferenti- 
ated mass of untouchables. 

But Silverberg’s second deviation from 
the dominant culture is even more signifi- 
cant. In these times of heedless. affluence, 
psychological denial and political repres- 
sion are the preferred methods of coping 
with widespread poverty and suffering; 
the public puts on blinders to avoid seeing 
the homeless, while political officials 
order the police to drive them out of view. 
Silverberg, in stark contrast, confronts his 
viewers with unflinching portraits of 
ragged street people in the throes of hard- 
ship, illness, pain and disability. 

Most well-off Americans avert their 
faces to ignore and deny the silent suffer- 
ing on the streets; Silverberg’s art is an in- 
your-face counterattack. He offers a face- 
to-face encounter with the very ones who 
are almost universally shunned. 

Silverberg’s encyclopedic survey of 
homeless people in all their dark valleys 
of privation and misery raises disconcert- 
ing questions about our society’s pre- 
sumed affluence, decency and compas- 
sion. If artists were taken more seriously, 
this art might shake the foundations of our 
national security and peace of mind. 

Silverberg began his exhaustive series 
of homeless portraits after he and his wife 
moved to New York in 1984, after living 
in the Bay Area for 20 years. At that time, 
Ronald Reagan was completing his first 
term as president and homelessness was 
exploding on a national level. Silverberg 


saw how the streets of New York City had 
become a dumping ground for unprece- 
dented numbers of impoverished souls 
exiled to the alleys and abandoned lots. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Silverberg described the genesis of his 
street art. From his window, he began 
sketching an encampment of little 
makeshift houses of cardboard and wood. 

“The first winter we were in New York 
was a very bad winter,” he said. “People 
were living in connected cardboard boxes 
and going out to collect wood, keeping a 
fire going 24 hours a day because of the 


cold..1 could see: that from:my-window.and 


began to sketch it. There were enormous 
amounts of homelessness and it was a way 
to deal with it — to draw it because you 
were faced with it all the time.” 

He began taking a sketchbook with him 
on his travels about New York and drew 
quick studies of homeless people, encamp- 
ments, and a wide variety of street scenes. 
After two years, he began to compose 
paintings based on the street sketches. 

Drawing the faces of homeless people 
began to make his painting “more 
anchored and much more solid” than the 
work he had been doing before, he said. 
He was expressing through art the raw 
emotions of the street, the unvarnished 
humanity and bitter struggles to survive. 

“It’s just humanity,” he explained. “It’s 
just a very direct, revealed, unfaked face. I 
was drawn to that. The American adver- 
tising ideal is that you can live any 
lifestyle you want. The reverse of that is 
the reality of these faces, right here, that 
don’t have any choice.” 

Silverberg learned that the homeless 
people he saw living in all kinds of unex- 
pected habitats in New York were not just 
victims. Many had become very creative 
in the art of surviving in an inhospitable 
urban environment, building innovative 
shelters out of scavenged materials. 

“My paintings about their home-build- 
ing are based on a human desire to build 
things, to add and take away, to create,” 
he said. “So even though we think of the 
homeless on the bottom, and as desperate 
and lost, that human creativity doesn’t go 
away. It’s there — whether it’s born from 
desperation and madness, it’s still there. 
And you can see it, if you look. One of 
my paintings is of a guy who used a doll- 
house facade. I saw a guy who used bed- 
springs for.a house.” 

Silverberg warned that artists seeking 
to depict the lives of the poor must avoid 
at least two serious traps. “It’s a very thin 
line that you walk,” he said, “and you 


Portraits of Homeless People. 


have to be very conscious of it. You want 
to tell their story but you don’t want to be 
a voyeur to someone else’s suffering. I try 
not to be unsympathetic; but Itry hard not 
to sentimentalize it. I try not to romanti- 
cize being poor. Being poor is not an 
acceptable situation. Real human beings 
are out there on the street and they don’t 
stop being human beings.” 

When asked what led him to dedicate 
years of his artistic life to painting images 
so full of human suffering that most of his 
potential audience will turn away, 
Silverberg said simply: “It felt right. It felt 
like I should be addressing stuff that peo- 
ple have difficulty looking at.” 

“T’ve seen people come into the studio 
and the curtain goes down over their eyes. 
They’re all of a sudden not looking at these 
faces. They want to get out of the studio, 
they want to change the conversation, and 
they don’t want to look at the work.” 

Even some of Silverberg’s close 
friends can’t understand the impulse that 
makes the artist hold up a mirror to the 
underside of society. “I have some friends 
who hate my work,” he said. “They refer 
to it as ‘Lenny’s dark side.’ They say, ‘He 
does that dark side in the studio but he’s 
easygoing when he’s with us.’ ” 

That instinctive avoidance of his art, of 
course, mirrors the reaction of many to 
homeless people in the flesh. I ask 
Silverberg if he’s noticed that parallel. 
“Absolutely. The ones who think about 


homelessness and care about it want to 


look at the paintings. The ones who don’t 
want to care, turn away.” 

He put on a show of his art at the 
College of Notre Dame in Belmont, 
California, that was well reviewed by an 
arts program on progressive radio station 
KPFA. But more conservative media have 
been as reluctant to deal with Silverberg’s 
art as they are with homelessness itself. A 
San Francisco gallery was interested in 
exhibiting his work, but then the gallery 
manager showed the paintings to a San 
Francisco newspaper reviewer. Silverberg 
said, “The reviewer didn’t like it at all so 
the gallery didn’t show it. Gallery people 
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are: in the business to sell and they don’t 
think they can sell art that is disturbing.” 
“One gallery owner kept saying, ‘This 


- is tough work, tough work.” I got annoyed 


and said, ‘What do you mean?’ He told 


me that it’s tough to like, and tough to 


look at. I asked, ‘Isn’t Goya tough?’ 

“And he just said, ‘Yes.’ ” 

Silverberg, now 60, lived in the Bay 
Area from 1965-1984, and studied paint- 
ing here in the ‘60s. But his artistic roots 
go deeper into American history than that, 
back to the artists involved with FDR’s 
WPA during the Great Depression. 

“When I was in art school,” he recalls, 
“all my teachers were abstract painters, 
but I never wanted to be an abstract 
painter. I always looked at the WPA 
artists. I liked Rafael and Moses Sayer, 
who painted breadlines, unemployment 
lines, people living in the parks. I liked 
Edward Hopper, who captured the loneli- 
ness of the American scene. I always liked 
the German expressionists, like Kaethe 
Kollwitz, who painted poverty and hunger 
and strikes. She painted all the political 
strife of Germany.” 

These inspiring artists created uncom- 
promising works that revealed the hidden 
truths about their societies, and persevered 
in that prophetic work in dark times, 
despite official disapproval or censorship. 

Kaethe Kollwitz was censored and 
attacked by Nazi Germany for drawing 
deeply felt portraits of the oppression and 
persecution suffered by the poor in 
Germany. This is art as a deeply serious 
vocation, a true calling — as opposed to 
the modern-day cynicism of art as a rack- 
et, a hustle, a way to cash in with posh 
gallery openings. 

Painting the human face of the face- 
less, portraying the humanity of the down- 
trodden — that is what has everlasting 
value for humanity. That is the job of the 
true artist. Not all gallery owners will wel- 
come the kind of art Lenny Silverberg has 
created. But you can imagine Kaethe 
Kollwitz opening her arms and welcom- 
ing him like a brother. 
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An Invisible 
World Made 


Visible 


from page one 


more interesting than what lies behind: 
Think, here, of Oedipus and Lear; 
those wandering men, half-mad and yet 
supremely sane, who inhabited that same 
space — somewhere between the world of 
men and the supposed world of the gods. 


Or think of the wandering Buddhist sages 
or the Russian pilgrims Tolstoy. envied — 
who, though in the world, had also in part — 


left it behind for a psychological or spiri- 
tual space made up, in part, of a reality 
beyond the one we inhabit. 

There’s something of all of this, and 
more, in the world that gathers itself 
around the life each homeless man and 
woman makes for themselves. Even with- 
out choosing it (though some, of course, 
have chosen it), they inhabit a wilderness 
or a region of mystery that most of us 
know only in our terrors or nightmares or 
in certain odd moments of ecstasy. 

I don’t mean here to romanticize home- 
less lives, or to make homeless men and 
women heroes or saints. They’ve simply 
been thrown aside or cast away or led by 
chance into a world that in certain ways 


resembles a territory explored by:heroes 
_and saints: the margins of the world where 
' familiar truths and established orders give 


way to the presence of the es the: 
mysterious, the unknown.” PE 
“Qut there,” in that territory in our 


‘midst, they’re in the presence of what 


remains largely inaccessible to us. all: a 


world beyond the safety of our lives. They: 


have, in essence, taken one ‘step-towards 


. death, one step more: towards the:dissolu- 


tion of ego, towards the letting-go of the 


world, than the rest of: us have; and’ 


whether they are to be pitied or envied, 


_ they do indeed look:towards, ‘and. some- 
times sense, a horizon that remains for the 
rest of us too far:away:to be known:: 


Precisely what comes towards: ‘them 
from that horizon, or what they-discover 


_as they move towards it, is.not easy to 


say. Meister Eckhardt; the: Dominican 
mystic, spoke of “deserts vast”: wherein 
one was tantalized and anguished by the 
immensity of a territory in which God’s 
presence was marked only by his absence. 
The mystics have no real language for any 
of this and argue one must encounter it for 
oneself to understand it; and, of course, 
the homeless are no better at giving it 
voice than the rest of us would be. 


g geniuses in math, 
- suspect, 


Art by Lenny Silverberg 


In their marginality and poverty and exile, homeless peo- 
ple have had forced upon them a proximity to the nothing- 
ness that surrounds and haunts us all but which we keep at 
a Safe distance with money, activity, therapy and belief. 


- But I have been often enough in one sit- 
uation or another to recognize in their res- 
ignation, in their sometimes astonishing 


‘equanimity, in their capacity to let the 


world pass even as they struggle to survive 
in it, something akin to what sages in one 
culture or another have counseled their lis- 
teners to seek out. Just as we as a culture 
have ‘ ‘folk artists” or occasional untutored 
so we also produce, I 
‘natural mystics” or “mystics of 
circumstance”: those propelled inadvertent- 
ly into regions where others proceed inten- 
tionally, guided by spiritual disciplines or 
schools of meditation. 

Often, down in the local hobo jungle in 
my Own town, or in others scattered along 
the rail lines of America, I’ve seen ex-vets 
or other troubled men stare at twilight 
and, after a few beers, into the far distance 
with what I believe was called in Vietnam 
“the thousand-yard stare.” They appear to 
be gazing off into nothingness, towards 
and into a region coexistent with our 
world but also further off, and even more 
vast, and closed to the rest of us. 

But it isn’t. really “nothing” at which 
they stare; or, rather, it is a nothingness, but 
one more significant and perhaps even 
more crowded than we take nothingness to 
be. There’s something out there: perhaps 
their dead comrades, perhaps their lost 
lives, perhaps the emptiness, the not-being 
— before and after — that: brackets ‘the lit- 
tleness of our existence and towards which 
we endlessly drift and-which;though far. 
off, is also right here: im the spaces 
between written words, in the silence sur- 
rounding each musical note, in the abyss 
between any two-beats of the heart: and ‘in 


which, for a moment, in that pause, all and . 


nothing hang in the balance. 

What I believe homeless: people know, 
and what Lenny: Silverberg knows: about 
them, is this: that in their marginality and 
poverty and: exile and’ unwilled but 
resigned austerity of means and ends, they 
have had forced upon them a proximity to 
the nothingness that: surrounds and haunts 
us all but which we keep at a safe distance 
with money, activity, therapy and belief. 

I swear, at night, on the open road or in 
vacant lots or in hobo jungles or on city 
streets at dusk, I’ve felt on my face and in 
my soul a chill wind blowing out of that 
nothingness, the proximity of a poignancy 
so extensive, so absolute, that a tremor 
runs through the body, a tremor that 


seems to flow directly out of the void 
from which we appear and to which we’re 
headed. I think of the writers who seemed 
to understand best our passage from world 
to world: Rainer Maria Rilke, say, or 
Emily Dickinson, or Camus, or perhaps 
Hemingway in his terrors, or maybe D.H. 
Lawrence on his death-bed, full of adven- 
turous joy. They were the great literary 
visionaries of at least a part of the acci- 
dental world into which the homeless 
have been thrown; and though only a very 
few of the men and women I’ve known on 
the street or the road have been able to 
speak about even a bit of it, I’ve seen it in 
their eyes, I’ve heard it in their voices and 
sighs. I’ve seen them in box-cars at night 
or on street-corners at dawn surrounded 
by that world, fully in it, fully aware of it, 
though ordinary to eyes unable to see. 

I believe that’s what Lenny has seen. 
It’s what his images represent and reveal. 
Each of his figures is limned and framed 
by the emptiness we inhabit without know- 
ing it — each of us, notwithstanding the 
expensive watches we wear, how fine the 
cars we drive, or the number of cards in 
our wallets that bring us instant pleasure. 


Those on the street have been forced to - 
live close to the bone of a profound and 


hidden meaning, and I suppose that men 


like me, or like Lenny, feel at home in their - 
_ presence because one is close in their pres- 

‘ ence — I swear it — to some kind of truth: 

the truth of our existence, the truth of ~ 
human fragility and meaning, the truth of 
_ the terrifying and yet oddly liberating sense _ 
_ of transience which ought to teach us (but 


does not) a generosity towards one another, 
a kind of care and love. ~ 
I would guess that what obsesses Lay 


about the homeless is the endless appear- 


ance and dying-away in their lives of some- 


thing that remains central to all of us and 
__ yet hidden away. His art is neither protest 


nor celebration, but a way of getting at 
things as they are. In many senses of the 
words, he makes the invisible world visible, 
and I am talking here not only about the 
homeless themselves, but about the myster- 
ies of meaning that cling to them or that fol- 
low in their wake — at least for those who 
take the time to look for it. 

Lenny has told me nothing of this. It is 
merely what I see, myself, in his work; if I 
am wrong | hope he will forgive me. But 
if I am right, how important a work it is! 


‘| at the shelter bearing gifts 


Merry Guneuaas 
BOSTON” 

by Peter Marin 

It’s Christmas, _ 

and the citizens show up 


the way in the old days” 
they sacrificed to gods — 
loaves of bread, dented — 
cans of soup, a basket of fruit 

to drive demons away. 

We’ve got frozen turkeys and 
day-old donuts and two apple pies 
and bowls of cold potatoes 

and steaks a day away from spoiling. 
There are sheets and pillows 

and a few sleeping bags — 

too soiled to sleep in anymore. 
There’s a one-eyed bear, 

a lion missing a tail, 

a giraffe with three legs, — 

a doll with one arm 

and two fire trucks — 

one with no ladders, 

the other with no wheels. 

There’s nobody home in the 
dollhouse with graffiti on its walls. 
The bicycle wheels won’t turn. 

The typewriter keys can’t be pushed. 
The television’s got no sound, 
There’s nothing wrong with our lives 
isn’t wrong with these gifts — 
useless, cut loose in the world. 

Hey, ain’t it a merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas 

soon to die 

Season’s Greetings 

say goodbye 

Happy New Year 

in the boneyard 

where we all are gonna lie. 


The Shelter 

by Peter Marin SS 
Women and kids to one side, 

men to the other, intake workers 
weeding out the drunks and bums — 
makes you think of the camps. 

You been here before? 


F _ Ss 


You promise to work? 

Can you prove who you are? 
It’s like crossing a border, 
it’s like entering heaven, 

as the keepers of the gate, 
with blank implacable eyes, 
decide who lives, who dies. 


The Street 
NEW YORK 
by Peter Marin 


And then the landlord says 

I can’t waitno more — 

and on the door 

there’s this paper: 

‘three days to get out. = 

I got me a sister in Philly . - 

and two cousins in DC eae 
and a daddy drunk on the streets. 
I done the best I can 

but it’s the money the money 


|| it?s just sand in my hands. © 


Sometimes you forget:: 
you get the kids what they want 
or have a fast-food feast ~ 


| or go out with a friend ~* 


and you party all night. iat 
It’s like, look away for a minute’ 
and the world passes you by 
and you’re standing alone 

with the train come and gone. 
Sometimes you can’t stand it, 
you wish you wasn’t born, 

but, see, there’s the babies, 

in the mornings they cry, 

at night they gotta eat, 

and it ain’t like they’re pets 

you can give to the pound — 
not in this life, girlfriend, 

not the way God laid it down. 
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The Storm 


- TheArtof [ia 
re. by Peter Marin 
‘Lenny Bilverberg oe 


it’s the world’s end out there 
with snow falling 

flames shooting upward 

and the trumpets blowing: 
come away come away the end is at hand. 
I’ve seen it: bloody-handed, 

the long rows of men, sorrowing women 
river-drowned, broken-wombed. 

Here they are, on parade: 

the untouchables of India, 

the Jews of Europe, 

the hungry of the earth 

stick-thin as they march into death. 

See the world’s children piled in a heap. 
See the stranger turned away and away. 
See the slaves yoked together. 

See the child forgotten, the mother bereft, 
the fathers who weep at the graveside. 

See the homeless, afraid in their doorways; 
see the homeless, in cardboard huts; 

see the homeless, in dumpsters, 

while cops bang bang bang them awake 
and citizens call down from windows: 

hey, do ya hafta do that, for godsakes? 


The Bottom 


of the sea 
HARLEM | ; 


by Peter Marin 


Block after block. - 

| of idle men 

| junked cars 

arson apartments 

shelter built r 
of cardboard and jink— — 
here the sorrow 

is so heavy 


Junk 
NEW YORK ~ 
by Peter Marin 


See me, beneath my rates for shag . am. 
- Phis is my burden, this is:my task, 
this is what God has demanded, 
whispering from garbage-cans: - 
the never-endingness of this journey 
through a broken world of things. 
Tama saver of lost souls, 
of bottles drunk dry, 
of broken umbrellas, 


Messengers — 
by Peter Marin 


You can see over each es 5 
the invisible messengers bend, 
their sad faces bearded, _ 
their eyes red-rimmed, 

their wings near-solid | 

| with a white coat of ice. 

There, near.the benches! 
There, in the doorway!. 

There, where half-nude 

a man lies near a sign-post, 


The Bowery 
NEW YORK 
by Peter Marin 


Seven a.m., 

at the liquor-store door: 
aleglessvet sy 

in his wheelchair, — 

still drunk from the night before. - 


The Wind. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. pis sish WEBS DMIE: of unmated shoes, the whole of it 
What do they whisper? of burnt pots, cracked mirrors, has settled to 
by Peter Marin Perhaps it’s a lullaby from childhood. letters never sent, the bottom of the sea:, 
It’sthecold Perhaps it’s a dirge. books no longer true — For a couple of hours 
gets in your bones ,. Or perhaps they whisper a name > all piled high on my cart. | walk up and down 
so deep you can’t get it out. the way father or mother or in the wagons I pull: - 1 the only white 
even next summer when you sweat. before all was lost or disguised in my bundles as rags. men you see are cops. ¥ 
It’s like you freeze inside . taught us to know who we were. I’m a shepherd. I’m a guide In a gutted world < 
theicesothick Stephen, Molly, Lisa, Gene — making my caravan-way. wallpaper peels 
your blood won’t flow see how clouds form. through a winter of parks, | from three-sided rooms 
fingers.so stiff when the messengers speak, through the streets of ruined cities, where nobody dwells. 
you can’t beg for dough — see the sparkle of tears in their eyes, through the twilight of the gods. Here’s:the soup kitchen. : 
your socks wet and froze see the mournful passes of hands | Here’s the smoke. Here’s the fire. _Here’s hand-out street. ue > 
holes in your shoes ; gently above, not touching, each face Here are my enemies massed | Here’s needle alley. 
and smoke from the grates as if they were casting a spell, to seize what I’ve saved. -Here’s a forced march : 
coming up out of hell — as if they were making a sign: I’ve got a ship. A vessel. A mission. down the gutted lane { 
at least the sinners are warm. pass this one over, furies I’m the captain, the crew and the mate. to the locked door 
Hey, hey, it’s the U.S. of A. or this one is meant for heaven I’m Crusoe himself on this island you sleep behind on a floor. as, 


I’ve made in the midst of a sea of fire. 
I’ve an ark. I’ve a temple to pain. 
I’ve a chariot I’ve built 
to carry God’s chosen 

| safe through the carnage around me. 


or let this one return, again. 
Look! They are rising now — 

first shadows, then clouds, then stars, 
crystal clear in the glorious forms 

of what, fully seen, we all are. 


and a cold wind’s blowin, 

a cold wind’s blowin, 

I can hear the cold wind 
through the cracks in my skin 
whisper: tomorrow you’re gone. 


And here comes a man 
doing a soft-shoe, 

tapping black toes. 

And if he stops smiling?:. 
That’s what nobody knows. 


w 
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Constitutionally Suspect or Economically Suspect? 


Eradicating images and indi- 
viduals in poverty doesn’t take 
away the problem or help the 
indivi ho is suffering — 

individual Mleoe ehh 8 past, and I beg for your spare change. I have 
it Just furthers the urban trend tried to get into a recovery program, but in 


of economic apartheid. Los Angeles, as in most places across the | 

country, access to recovery programs and 

by D’Shawn Williams mental health services for low-income people 

; are almost nonexistent. 

close my eyes for just a moment and The State Supreme Court gave a nod to I 
4 dream that the soft whish of car exhaust yynicipal anti-begging laws this Thursday, l 

; brushing past my face is actually a warm ryling that they do not regulate the content of 

i tropical breeze from an island I have never 4 person’s speech and are not “constitutional- 
| vacationed on. I know that warm air, that ly suspect.” The 5-2 ruling has no bearing on t 
smell]. I used to have a car; I used to drive up | o¢ Angeles’ attempt to ban so-called aggres- R 
| Second Street towards the Long Beach sive panhandling because the ordinance is a 
: Freeway, out of the city, into the warm recess-  bigcked in federal court. But the recent ruling s 
act es of the adjoining suburban landscapes. _ basically robs me and my fellow panhandlers f 
| Aaaaah, to be going HOME. Home, with a of the ability to defend our right to freedom of r 
i _ plumbing problem and a temperamental sprin- speech. 0 
i kler system, or even a temperamental landlord The sad fact is, certain members of the p 
i —— but these aren't my “problems” anymore. community just don’t want poor people such d 
\ My life, such as it was, was based on a reality 4. myself in sight, just as Mayor Daley didn’t v 

I could A their were too many want to see young African-American youth 
demons in ee head to close them out. __. Standing on street corners in Chicago (until S 
Post traumatic stress syndrome — that’s the Supreme Court ruled to the contrary in e 
N what the therapists called it when I returned hat case). p 
i from home from Vietnam. After maintaining a All I’m saying is eradicating images and p 
) home, putting in 40-plus hours a week at my individuals in poverty doesn’t take away the f 
i inventory and warehousing job, and even @ problem or help the individual who is suffer- tl 
\ spouse, I cracked. The one paycheck away ino — it just furthers the urban trend of eco- h 

‘ from homelessness adage applied, and within jomic apartheid. I’m not going to hurt you 
f weeks I was down to my last dollar. just because I am here. I am just here. y 
. Fast forward six years. I am out here on the a : 
streets feeling your car exhaust against my D Shawn Williams is a writer and a POOR al 
calves. My mind wanders to comforts of days Magazine contributor. - 
ol 
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through my mind as I peered through 
4 the steel-threaded bus windows. Those 
blurry glass squares were my only view of 
liberty as I left jail in the sheriff’s trans- 


nobody probably knows 
what it is like for us 
at the 


Magazine 


to reporting a new, radical insider per- 
spective on issues affecting very low 
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‘the Sidewalk CLYCUS Continues 


The Telegraph Street Calendar 2001 
portrays the pathos and beauty of | 
Berkeley’s ongoing sidewalk circus. 


by Ace Backwords & BLN. Duncan 3 


in Berkeley. This year’s edition, 
perhaps our: best one yet, portrays a more 


upbeat, joyous, fun- -loving side of the 


homeless/street scene. : 
Without Cee to over-roy 


ad 


fron a scene of ee Ke 


other group of people. Indeed, street peo- 


ple experience the same victories and 


defeats, joys and sorrows, that go along 
with any other groups of people. : 

The cover of this year’s Telegraph 
Street Calendar features two distinct ¢ gen- 
erations of street people: a young gutter- 
punk named Hatred, alongside an old hip- 
pie named the Hateman. (He’ll hate me 
for referring to him as a “hippie,” but 
then, he’s the Hateman; he’ § supposed to 
hate me.) . 

Every picture tells a story. Indeed, this 
year, perhaps more so than other years, 
each photo in the calendar can be viewed 
almost as an individual painting, filled 
with myriad meanings and open to numer- 
ous interpretations. 

Prominently featured in this year’s edi- 
tion are photos of the zany antics of the 
legendary Pinkman — the unicycle-riding 


superhero of the Berkeley streets. Also = 


featured are calendar- -mainstays such as 
street-poet Julia Vinograd, and the naked 


in that 
regard, it is really no different than’ any 


he Telegraph Street Calendar _ 
2001 isa yearly photo-documen- : 
tary of the homeless/street scene 


Ace Backwords (left) and B.N. Duncan, creators of the Telegraph Street Calendar. 


The Telegraph Street Calendar goes beyond the stereotypical 
media portrayal of the homeless as victims or bums. It dis- 


plays “upbeat” and “fun-loving” people inhabiting a scene 
usually portrayed in more downtrodden, depressing terms. 


street theatre of the X-Plicit Players, as 
well as many new and surprising faces. 
On a lighter note, we present many 
photos of the beautiful young people of 
the streets, along with many humorous 
and witty panhandling appeals. Grizzled 
old-timers like Blind Robert Addison, a 
local classical street musician, and a 
dumpster-diving photo of B.N. Duncan, 
convey a more serious aspect of the 
streets. Also represented are heroes of the 
scene, such as J.C. Orton, who feeds the 


‘homeless soup on cold nights, and ‘the 


memorial service in People’s Park for 


Judy Foster of Food Not Bombs. 

As always with the Telegraph Street 
Calendar , we wish to go beyond the usual 
stereotypical media portrayal of the home- 
less as “victims” and/or “bums.” There is 
a depth and variety to the homeless/street 
experience that might surprise some of 
you whose knowledge of the streets is 
limited to what you’ve read by journalists 
writing from the outside looking in. 
Indeed, it might seem odd to hear adjec- 
tives 
“used 
portrayed in more downtrodden and 


S a Poe and eS 
i 12 y . from: Twisted Image, PO Box 12642, 


depressing terms. 

This assertion may surprise 
you: Having lived in one of the 
richest suburbs in the country 
during one period of my life, as 
well as having lived in the Home- 
less world during another: I feel 
confident in positing that the 
homeless and the “downtrodden” 
don’t necessarily suffer one iota 
more than the rich and affluent. 
In fact, in many key’aspects, the 
rich may suffer even more. 

“That said, we don’t wish to 
minimize the suffering and hard- 
ships that a significant portion of 
the homeless/street population 
endure on a daily basis; many of 
them need, and rely on, the help 
of the affluent’ for their-very exis- 
tence. We merely wish to provide 
a more‘balanced picture of the 
scene. To that end, we hope that 
the homeless activists’ appeals for 
fetes on behalf of the homeless will be bal- 
anced with equal appeals for the homeless 
to get off their asses and start helping 
themselves. I suppose our attitude could be 
summed up as: We don’t ask for your pity, 
but we welcome your understanding. 

If you are curious about the reality of 
life on the streets — about various aspects 
of this ongoing sidewalk circus — you 
might find much food for thought in this 
year’s calendar. Laughter, pathos, beauty, 
and sadness are all to be found in this year’s 
photos. We hope you find the Telegraph 
Street Calendar 2001 not only entertain- 
ing, but enlightening. 


The Telegraph Street Calendar 2001 is 
available at Cody’s Books, Amoeba Records, 
and many other outlets on Telegraph Avenue 
in Berkeley. It is also available by mail for $10 


Berkeley, CA 94712. 


More Hardships Than Ever 


from page three 


counted in Santa Cruz County; and 1273 
were counted in the City of Santa Cruz 


alone. When a multiplier based on the 


average length of time a person is home- 
less is used, the estimate of the number of 
people who will experience homelessness 
in a single year in Santa Cruz County 
swells to 8,558. More people than ever 
live on the streets in extreme poverty. 

More than ever: And all ate agree: 
this is an undercount. 


Comparison to the 1990 Homeless cen=. 


sus shows that the demographics have 


changed in four areas: more families, 7 


youth, employed persons and women 
have been displaced. The group described 
as “chronically homeless” has increased 
as well, to 32 percent. 


Another myth, that homeless people _ 
receive a lot of government benefits, was — 


alsa dispelled. In reality, 39 percent of 
homeless people receive NO government 
assistance whatsoever, while 28 percent 
do not receive adequate health care. 

During the head count, 1123 people 
were counted in some type of shelter. These 
included those in jail, in the hospital or 
mental health unit, in a drug or alcohol 
rehab facility, as well as in shelters. 
Another 982 homeless people (30 percent) 
were found living in their cars. And 626 
people had no shelter at all. Thirty percent 
reported they don’t get enough food to eat. 

The 2000 Homeless Census and Needs 
Assessment Survey have shown that shel- 
ter is needed more than ever. Jane Wade 
of the Pajaro Valley Shelter Services 
reports: “We are not able to serve even a 
third of those seeking shelter.” 


The executive summary can he read at 
www.appliedsurveyresearch.org 


Beach Flats Affordable 
Housing Update | 


_ Residentes Unidos activists in’Santa ~ 
‘Cruz suffered several ‘serious setbacks ' 


after a high point of organizational 
strength this summer. [Sée Street Spirit: 


- August; 2000, “Taking a Stand nee 
the Bulldozers and’Evictors.”] ar 


_ Residents of the Dolphin ahd eee 
Apartments were struggling to get the ° 


Santa Cruz City Council to “pass legal! 
guarantees of assured relocation*and:: 


return, before they were handed over to - 


-the monopoly nonprofit Mercy: Housing « 
Corporation (previously Mercy Chatities! 
Housing) for demolition and rebuilding. 

_ Mercy Housing continued to‘meét 


behind closed doors, spurning tenant 
requests for open meetings ‘(and prompt 
ing one lawsuit*from activist Robert 
Norsé). On’ July 25, the-City Council 
voted to sever the activist Lee tenahts 
from the proposed redevelopment project, 
relieving Lee tenants for the moment, but 
demoralizing the. more..vulnerable 
Dolphin residents in a rather cynical 
“divide and conquer” strategy. 

To avoid controversy in the fall elec- 
tions, City Council candidates ran for 
cover, skipping a Beach Flats Fiesta and a 
televised forum on the issue. Mercy back- 
ers on SCAN, the Santa Cruz Action 
Network, whose “progressive” machine 
has elected most City Councilmembers 
recently, pulled political strings, dissolved 
the activist Housing Committee and disaf- 
filiated itself from the form’ — violating a 
late-spring mandate voted vy the SCAN 


membership to support the demands of 
the Dolphin and Lee tenants. 

In October, Mayor Keith Sugar, who 
had repeatedly promised never to vote to 


acquire the Dolphin for Mercy Housing * 
until it had a clear ‘and person- by- -person 


relocation plan, joined ‘a unanimous ‘vote 
to buy it for $1:5 million without ‘any such 


plan. In privaté, he admitted that he’ 
couldn’t find the relevant relocation law 
and that “not everyone who- lives there 


will be able to return.” 


_ Two weeks later, ae Supported a sec- "ground: passed out: from. alcohol, a.man-: .- 
|, poured gasoline on: his: legs and set him. 

‘dozing of 15 family housinis units | edly" 
without’ a writteh ‘building ‘ffispector’ gl 


i ‘report. ‘A third-vote a week later at a special ~ 


“Halloween: “day council meeting awarded a 


$1.5 million, 30-year loan at 0% intérést i6°* 
“Mercy Housing (with indications’ that’ the’ eS 


“Joan” would be’turned into a ‘grant at: 
some ‘point) to‘buy the Dolphin outright 


' Nodegally binding gtidtantees' were ever © 
shade! that the 200+plus ‘léw-income,’ 
Spanish-speaking residents, many of them 


undocumented, would have adéquate hous- 


ing or be able to réturn to the smaller num= 
‘ber of units that will be built after the 


demolition. No materials were released in 


Spanish in the rush to’ vote beforé the ~ 


November election. * 

The televised forum, which included a 
one-hour documentary called “Promise or 
Promises?” exposed the City Council’s 


machinations around the Dolphin“Leé” 


project. Activists vowed to carefully mon- 


itor any evictions from the Dolphin undér “ 


Mercy management. As of late 
November, no one reportedly had been 
evicted, though Mercy did require all the 
tenants to sign new leases. The latest 
report from a source close to the mayor is 
that Mercy is now planning on rebuilding 


the day before he died,” 


only 19 units to replace the 47 it will 


_ destroy in the name of affordable housing. 


“Boxer” Billy Found 


Frozen. to Death 
Also.in: Beach:Flats, the body of. 


_ “Boxer” Billy Denson:was found in the . 


early morning hours: of November 11th, 
in a carport. Boxer ‘Billy; a legless man 


confined to a wheelchair;;had been:a long- «« ; 


time homeless: resident:in Santa Cruz. He :-. 
had lost ‘his legs:when,.as:he lay on the.” : 


afire. Although prosecutors knew. the:man} 


that had burned. Billy; he was hever-prose-:. 


cuted fot that.ctime.. , 5 
“T fed:-him eee on the morning 


John.:“He was fine.” Billy’s death marks =>: 


the fifthhomeless :death in: two: months: 
: “Two suidides by hanging; two.overdoses, «4. 
_and mow an:‘apparént.death by..hypoether->:— 
: mia have hit the homeless:community...No.1i- 
official count: of homeléss. deaths :is: tal- «i. 


lied; the Santa-Cruz County Coroner: 
Keeps:no statistics on homeless:deaths:. ; 
In spite of unseasonably freezing tem- 
peratures: at inight,: the Santa Cruz:City 
Council. took‘no action to open the 
Armory Winter Shelter early or lift the © 
Sleeping, Blanket, and Camping Bans. 
The Santa’ Cruz County Board. of 


_Superyisors.has refused to allow homeless 


people to sleep in any. of the spacious 
unused county parking lots. 

Sleeping in vehicles and outside 
remains a crime on public property in 
hoth the city and county. Several groups 

e planning mass protests to pressure 

iblic officials to restore the right of 
iiomeless people to shelter themselves 
without criminal penalties. 


said hisifriend= -;: 
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by Christopher Trian = 

We are the péople who still remain, 
defined by what we’ve lost.: 

Homeless, mindless, soulless. 

When we pass each other on the street 

we no longer speak: We look down. 

Our eyes have been evicted. 

That one shaved her head. 

She lost her sanity, poor love. 

See her mumbling to herself. 

She’s been committed seven times. 

Even the nuthouses don’t want her. 
Another lost his decency. 

He cut up D’s paintings . 

and gave the pieces back to her 

in a brown paper bag. 

Those two lost their apartment. 

In their city they elected a black Democrat 
as Mayor. But he lost his principles. 

Of course, we’ve all lost 

our faith in the government. 

God got only 133 votes in the last election, 
with one third of the angels voting, 

and the Devil failed 

to clinch a majority in hell. 

We are the people who have lost, are lost. 
We don’t burn books any more, 

we just lose them. 

Poems are written in the margins. 

We lose our poems too. 

No one reads any more anyway. Uo 
High school graduates can’t identify Mussolini. 
We were free once. There were biker gangs 
and sex orgies and drugs that really worked. 
Or were there? Where did they go? 

We still get together at parties, 

but something is gone. ! 


Haiku 


by Rhett Stuart 


pover- 


ty’s look 
by Randy Fingland 


Office folk around 


The wider 
the eyes public lunch table like 
the hungrier 

| the child a nightmare entrapment 


eae 


Art by Chris Trian 


What is it? We can’t.remember. 
It’s been Winter now for 300 days. 
Have we lost the sun? “© — 


Where do the lost things go? 
Do the space aliens take them? __ 
Is there a land of milk and honey 


somewhere in the past, 

where the minds and souls and hearts are taken? 
Or is the past just an attic full of useless junk. 
We’ve lost the past and according to today’s paper 
we will probably lose the future. 

The statistics look bad. 

T’ve lost so many friends, 

death seems to be seeping in like rainwater. 
Youth is gone and the young sound like ant people. 
Their minds are thin as exoskeletons. 

They sit in furnished apartments: _ 

watching idiotic cartoons 

with no books except a copy of Mein Kampf, or 
maybe Ayn Rand, which they haven’t even read. 
They’ ve lost the ability to read. 

Who needs to with computers? 

There aren’t any more stars, just web sites. 

Last night I saw a huge amputated junkie’s arm 
burning in the sky like the Hindenberg. 
Children in black plastic and platforms 

were leaping from it screaming. 

Others rode on its back stabbing it 

with syringes the size of harpoons. 

Mob Death. Moby Loss. 


_ Sometimes I get so sad 


it’s like a symphony. 
But I’m on medication 
and soon Ill lose my sadness. 


_ We’re all on something these days. 


So life is relatively painless, 


- unless we lose our pills. 


MESSAGE 
by Claire J. Baker 


Robbie 
as you drift 


Why I Write 
for Street Spirit 
by Claire J. Baker 
Part of me 

is homeless too 


but not the part 
that’s visible. 


may Wordsworth 
place daffodils 


back into those clouds 


in your shaking hands 
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The Identity Question | 
by Gregory Taketa 


What’s it like to be worthless, 

To know that you’re an indistinguishable, neglected majority, 
Or an oppressed minority with a 

Stolen dignity and twisted history, 

Or a manipulated slave with a 

Lost culture and absent strength, 

Or a weeded-out native robbed of home and heritage, 

Or an exploited serf wanted but unwelcome, 

In any case one of six billion, 

Comparable to each one of trillions of insects, 

Smashed under your foot and passionate will? 

Oh, I’m sorry, 

Do I need to rephrase this question? 

| What I meant to ask was, 
What’s it like to be a human? 


Tr NE! 
Dre » ] ) 
i tay) Ads 
é. date sae os iArt by:Chris Trian 
The body is not beautiful 
by Christopher Trian 
The body is not beautiful. 
The majority is not right. 
The nerds are bullied in the school yard, 
jacked up, their lunch money stolen. 
The nerds are laughed at, humiliated 
by slim-hipped young jocks 
who go on to be heads of corporations 
and lead the governments of lies 
who bully smaller, weaker governments. 
Who bomb anyone they can’t control. 
And the jocks are rewarded with prestige 
and pussy and beer and money and love. 
The nerds walk home in silence. 
They also grow up to be heads of corporations 
and lead the governments of lies. 
The body is not beautiful, 
but a nest of worms, a schoolyard for hatred. 
In Denver the nerds rose up 
and slaughtered the jocks. 
Usually it’s the other way around. 
But nothing really happened, 
except our tired long day 
of pussy and beer and money, 
of suck and thrive and kill, 
was interrupted by a special bulletin, 
a machine gun spraying lies and truths, 
the same tawdry lies and truth 
since the beginning of time. 
Fifteen killed in Denver. 
Fifteen hundred killed in Kosovo. 
The body is not beautiful. 
Our arrogance is not wise. 
We are not 
| decent 
| to one another. 
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The Prisoner of War 


Art by Caristopier Trian 


Gargoyles im the Facade 


by Christopher Trian 

I died as a poet. 

I died as a soul. 

I walked the streets without a voice, 
saluting the people without faces 

and the people without. 

I watched the coming 

of the Great Gray Emperium. 

Suits walking. Suits talking. 

Suits ordering the bombing of countries. 


TI Stood: in the bank. line. 


and heard the voices of angels, 
I don’t believe i in fucking angels. 


I painted all night. 


I set my beard on fire. 


I listened to my neighbors fighting all night. 


Glass breaking and the loss of hope. 
I studied heartache and the loss of God. 


was fought for nothing. 

They said we have learned nothing. 

I saw a Swastika in the sky 

and an American Flag. 

Pom-pom girls and hot dogs 

and the American soul in flames. 

Neal Cassidy came driving by 

with a bleach blonde babe 

and somewhere a Guillotine cut off my head. 


I saw talons in the sky 
purging away everything... 


_ “IS THIS NECESSARY?” I screamed. 


The ant people came and told me that it was. 
Now the air is a locked ward © 

and we’re all under house arrest. 

No one does anything, 

because when hell is discovered, 

none dare call it hell. 

I read the goddamned newspaper 

and saw the Pope canceled hell. 

The fucking pope canceled hell 

and I ran out into the street 

and shouted: “You can’t fucking do that! 
You can’t fucking evict us. 

You aren’t the landlord.” 

The devils are beautiful 

it’s the people who are fucked up. 


My mother and father A voice with an unmistakable German accent 
{ appeared to me in a vision. showed me a wall like a wailing wall 
They told me World War II or monument to humanity 


and life'in this world, 

the new clean shiny world. 

There were all my old friends. 

Paladin, Pusseydog, Simon, Lerner, Micheline. 
All the misfits and assholes 

and sweet helpless babies. 


_ “Hell ees just a monument now” 


the voice said in German. 
“It vas too much fun to keep around. ” 


I looked at the faces 

stuck like doll’s heads into the plaster 
of the funhouse wall. — 

Fuck this place, I thought. 

These:are the people who escaped. 
The were all our friends and we.must 
not mourn. They didn’t die. 

THEY FUCKING ESCAPED! 


by Loyd Skiles 


Victory’s for generals, their armies of evil swarm 
Hobnail, lock-step, grimly marching uniforms 

While the arms manufacturers holler out for more 
Forget about the child Detrayed: the prisoner of war 


I went to the Magritte show 

and all the paintings were me. 

I’m just a fish with an apple for a face. 
I am so scared of letting go. 

We all are. They will come for us. 

We can hear them out there. 

We smell their brave technologies. 

I took five hundred mics of acid and 


The leaders they all acquiesce, they cannot hold the peace 

They: fight to fight, they must bring light so the fighting will cease 
__| The Chief Executive wants to draw attention from his whore 

-_ While the real victim is the child betrayed, the prisoner of war 


“You have been betrayed my child, by the prophets and the priests 

| Your soul was. sold on a cross of gold like meat. thrown to the beasts 
{J judgment came at the hands of dawn where black-robed ravens soar 
-Your birthright divided by spite, little prisoner of war 


Man Wareurs, Ho8 
\ by. Claire J. Baker _ 
A street person, however” 
magnanimous in spirit, 
fares not as well as a dog 
on_a leash whose owner leads 
the creature away from speeding 
cars, overflowing trash, 4 
devilish people, toward a park 
for water, rest and relief. 


Survival — 
by Lynda Cobden 


Survival is the hit television series of 2000. 
Contestants of all ages, careers and lifestyles 

join together on an island in the middle of the ocean 
vying for a million dollars and 

a chance of publicity for their career. 


Abandoned by the ocean, abandoned by the sea 
Turned out onto streets of shame by your own family 
The idols of the marketplace act clueless of the score 
It was only a death sentence, little prisoner of war 


an 


They live off the land and test their personality 


from swords to butter Knives 
by Randy Fingland 


and survival skills to see who will be voted off 
by their peers. Their time of surviving 
on the island will be finite. 


A dog doesn’t get harassed over. 
nothing. Most passersby touch 
nicely, maybe offer a treat. 

The animal, barking briefly 

in several languages is always 
understood. When it turns cold, 
starts to rain, there’s the master’s 
home, however humble, a leather 
or real bone that takes all night ‘ 
to consume. 


with need and greed | 


because they have names no matter whether 

to bring to the table our own fathers & mothers 
the endless names died in a conflict. 

of the dead long past 
have answers to our questions but which easily explains 
as to why there are wars the reason there are no 

q because the answers butter knives to go_ 


1 are endlessly dreadful with the soup spoons. 


Meanwhile there are people on the streets of cities 
who try to survive 3 

day after day without the light of the camera to 
televise and document their struggles. 

Day by day i in silence they carry on at the 
business of survixal. 


‘Three-Masted eee Carts 
by Julia Vinograd 


j Three-masted shopping carts 
cresting concrete waves. 
Sharks on the street, sharks in the ater 
Blood in the water. Styrofoam-gloved sailors 
comb their hair with maps 
when there’s no way home. 
Drunken sailors, what shall we do? 
The last pirate stole the anchor. 
Anywhere they step they can sink 
if they’re seen. 
: The land isn’t solid, 
; the land isn’t land. 
The spyglass sees Thanksgiving dinners 
with a tv family. 
Turkey smells good, smiles smell better, 
‘ nothing but the salt sea down every street. 
~ Three-masted shopping carts stinking 
q with memories like more dead fish 
' than ever came from the ocean. 
: Three-masted shopping carts circling 
1 under fat circling pigeons 
: and the shadow of an albatross. 
Cardboard sails. Lost at sea. 


Photo by Dong LIn, from his book, One American Reality, 1996, Cypress Press 
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Paying the Price ‘ot Solidarity 


from page six 


the police had not reappeared, so we 
packed up and went home. 
Fear of Flyers II (Forrest) 

Wednesday there was a meeting 
of the East: Village Redevelopment 
Homeless Advisory Committee. Some 
members were calling for a “safe zone” 
for homeless people to live, and that 
morning someone had e-mailed us a 
favorable article on Seattle’s Tent City. 
But we couldn’t attend the meeting, not 
with the errands we needed to run for our- 
selves and our homeless guests. It was 
four o’clock before we could even bring 
copies of the article, and no chance of 
finding a parking space nearby. 


Anne ran in to take the article to the. 


meeting, and was waylaid by John 
Graham, a police officer we’ve met many 
times when City officials wanted various 
demonstrations and meals stopped. 
Graham had leaped up out of the meeting 
to catch her in the hall. He asked about 
our leaflets, and what was this protest 


he’d heard we were doing, anyway? Anne 


explained. Graham called out Ms. 
Billingsly, a power in the County’s social 


service hierarchy. She could get our fami- | 
ly services, he said. They didn’t need ser- © 


vices, Anne explained; they needed hous- 
ing, a less readily available item. ~ 
So Graham asked-us’to meet him, at 


the Police Historical Society Museum, ° 


formerly the Storefront. Expecting little, 


we decided to be gracious, and made. an 


appointment the next afternoon. _ 
At the museum, we met a security 
guard, boss of the pair who had abused us 


last weekend. Graham and the guard told | 


us that theatergoers had complained about 
us leafleting. Hoping to read something 
amusing about Dracula, they’d found 
instead material on a really scary subject 
—homelessness! I offered to carry or 
wear something to identify us as not per- 
formance-related. | 

The guard laughed; evidently this was 
not, after all, what was bothering him. He 
asked, “Don’t you think people have a 
right to go to a show without feeling 
accosted and threatened?” I asked if they 
had anyone in particular who'd felt threat- 
ened by us;.again he laughed. ° 

Graham insisted that that part of the 
Concourse was “a business zone,” where 
we could legally be arrested for First- 


Amendment- type. activity. We remem- | 


bered the end of.a protest two. years ago, 
when a sizable chunk, of the plaza had 


beert fenced off and labeled’ “business 


zone, = ‘effectively barring . protesters from 


that : area. Jordan’ Budd,: dead of the San’. ° 


ace pe 


City: representatives he’ was Brocked to 
find, so much of an area, adjoining City 
Hall® closed to public political activity. 
Had- the Concéursé concéssionaires really 
renféd such ‘a’ large Space? How much 
were. they. paying? The fence came down. 
Graliam asked if We. *could bring a 
lawyer to spéal for: us; before the next 


showron Noventiber, ye Meanwhile, could 


we “negotiate | some.’ ‘kind: of agreement?” 
But: there’ was nothing we could think of 
to negotiate, except our rights. As for our 


protest, he said that any officer who drove’ 


by and saw us sleeping, and found us 


sleeping again later that night, could arrest _ 


us for “illegal lodging.” But we would 
probably be all right, “as Hee as too many 
other people don’t join you.” 

How, I wondered, had homeless 
demonstrators slept in that area for four 
months in 1998, without being arrested 
for sleeping? If the City had been certain 
that sleeping in protest - wasn’t 
Constitutionally protected, they would 
have at least issued tickets. But that isn’t 
what I said; what I said was that Graham 
had once taken an oath to defend the 


Constitution. Why did I always find him 
trying to get around it? We left. 

Friday night, as usual, we arrived 
around 8:00 and spent a couple of hours 
talking with friends in front of the steps. 
We went to bed down by the columns, 
with our friend Thomas Dyer. Dyer had 
lost all his possessions about a week ago, 
leaving him nothing to sleep in but his 
clothes. Feeling bad that I hadn’t done so 
the night before, I loaned him a foam pad 
to put between him and the concrete, and 
Anne loaned him her coat. And then, 
doing what I could for the cough I wasn’t 
over yet, I disappeared into my oversize 
sleeping bag. If I stuffed my coat into the 
top of the bag, most of the air ae came in 
was tolerably warm. 


Several times I soked my face out, 


whenever a security guard came by to chant 
the familiar security-guard litany: “You 
can’t sleep here.” I would try to explain that 
this particular act of sleeping was a protest, 
with a symbolic message implied by where 
we were sleeping, along with a sign to 
explain the situation. I never got to finish 
because the guard wouldn’t stay to hear 
anything from the likes of us. 

' Shortly before midnight I heard a police 
radio and came out to say hello. This time it 
was a black policeman, who at least lis- 
tened to what I said. He didn’t agree. He 
said that “protesting” meant “marching 
around with signs.” I said that was one kind 
of protest, and this was another. He still 
didn’t agree. “Just because you say you're 
protesting doesn’t make it a protest.” I 
asked why else we’d be here? “To sleep in 
a comfortable place,” he said, leaving me 
briefly at a loss for words. 

When I finally succeeded in explaining 
matters, the officer said he’d just then rec- 
ognized me. In December, three years 
ago, he’d been one of the cops who’d 
taken me off from my vigil by the City 
Hall door. The beard I’d grown since then 
had confused him. He explained to his 
partner that the lady next to me was Anne, 
my wife. And asked about Dyer: “What 
about him? Is he protesting too?” 

“Ask him,” I suggested. 

Dyer said he was indeed there to 
protest the shortage of family shelter. The 
officer didn’t think so. Dyer pointed out 
that he’d been my partner in a fast about 


this very issue; in May. 


The man on Dyer’s right, when the 
officer got to him, explained that he was 
sleeping here out of necessity, all the shel- 
ters being full. This would mean,, under 


thousands of people to the Civic Center 
plaza that night: Petula Clark at the Civic 
Theater, and Election Central at Golden 
Hall. We arrived at 7 p.m. and immediate- 
ly started distributing flyers to the crowds 
intersecting each other to attend the 
events. We brought our sign and propped 
it against the side of the fountain while 
stationing ourselves nearby. 

Numerous security personnel roamed 
the premises, including the sergeant who 


had threatened us with arrest the previous - 


Saturday. They studiously ignored us. We 
breathed a sigh of relief; at least part of 
our letter had taken effect. 

That night, we distributed about 200 
flyers; then at about 10 p.m., we decided 
to lay out our sleeping bags alongside the 
fountain on either side of our sign and bed 
down for the night. There was still consid- 
erable milling around — groups still 
arriving for the election returns,’ and the- 
atergoers leaving. Occasionally people 
stopped to read our sign, and occasionally 
press a dollar into my hand. 

Although it was very noisy with 
yelling and chanting reminiscent of a 
sporting event, we attempted to sleep. At 
about 10:30 two security guards from the 
Convention Center Police came over and 
“wakened” us. The woman guard lifted 
the corner of my sleeping bag and I 
crawled partially out. “You can’t lie down 
or sleep if you want to protest,” she said. 

We argued about the nature of symbol- 
ic speech and explained that we had faxed 
a letter to her boss the day before. The 


guards insisted we couldn’t protest by. 


sleeping and that they’d have to arrest us. 
I pulled the letter and other documenta- 
tion from my back pack and offered. to 
show it to them, but at that point, a friend 
from the Peace & Freedom Party came 
over and greeted us. The guards lel ee 

We slid back into our bags and 
attempted sleep some more. The noise and 
the possibility of arrest made it next to 
impossible. People sounded more and 
more rowdy. I could hear people jumping 
off the fountain nearby and braced myself 
for being landed upon. 

Along about midnight I heard shouts 
and chants that Bush had won and the 
crowd began to slowly disburse. A young 
female voice addressed us sadly, “You 
poor homeless people, Bush has won.” _ 

We gave up on sleep and sat up. A 
couple of people we’d never met before 


- wanted to talk at length about the short- 


comings of the United States in general 


charged him with “illegal lodging” the . 


case should be dismissed. The. officer 
must have known this, but ‘insisted the 
man go somewhere else. 

“You want me to sleep on private 
property?” the man asked, but the officer 


Soon, a patrol car approached down » 
the ‘sidewalk. We didn’t get arrested. We © 


got tickets for “trespassing.” If we ‘went 
back to sleep now, we thought, they: prob- 


publicity, but we'd also have considerably 
more: inconvenience. Life. was tangled 
enough, just putting out the paper and try- 
ing to run a bookstore. The ticket would 
Suffice to raise the legal issue. 


Monday, our friend Dawn Davis » 


helped us look up legal information on the 
internet. In the Municipal Code, we 
found: “This does not apply to peaceful 
political activity.” Davis helped us write a 


properly Jawyerly letter, which we faxed 


to the City Attorney and lawyers for the 
security. companies. We could go back to 
City Hall that night, she said, if we 
behaved lawfully throughout. Whatever 
that was. We were tired. 


Election Night (Anne) 
November 7th was.a night that 
demanded protest. Two events brought 


m 


- columns, where we usually slept, was full. : 


and San Diego in particular. We had 


oe numerous points of agreement, but said 
the Eichorn decision, that.if the officer : 


little. At 2 a.m. they left. 
We were left undisturbed the rest of 
the night, but we found sleep difficult, not 


knowing if the police would disturb us. At _ 
 ¢ 3:20, feeling a bitterly cold wind even in 


our bags, we'd just rolled them up and 


ee , were leaving as we saw two more SeCurhy 
just told him to go-away. Nee RN Siheses ae 


guards walking toward us.. 
‘Fun With Sleep beptivation (Fi a 


Friday. night we had several good 
friends talking with us out by the steps, 


ably would arrest-us. And we'd get more | and by the time the last of them left it was 


10:30 p.m. The whole space behind the 


- Ask people to move? No, they needed the 


space more than we did. Sleep in the 
plaza, by the fountain again? No, it was 
likely to rain. 

As we carried our bags into the ieee: 
way, a Hispanic security guard was 
already telling us “You can’t sleep here.” 
When I tried to tell him about protests and 
the Constitution, he retreated into City 
Hall, saying he would call the police. 

We set up our sign between the doors 
closest to City Hall. I’d been arrested here 
three years ago, holding a vigil alone the 


night the first big winter rainstorm came 


through, a couple of weeks before the 
City’s Winter Shelter Program began. The 
following spring, when the shelters 
closed, homeless people set up long lines 


of sleeping bags in this area to protest the 
lack of safe sleeping space; there had been 
hundreds of protesters sleeping around 
City Hall on and off for months. 

This time, neither of us much wanted a 
confrontation, but if we got arrested we 
would have an interesting court. case. 
When the first policeman arrived, think- 
ing we were. going to get arrested, we 
rolled up our sleeping bags and sat on 
them with our signs. “That’s right,” the 
officer said, “That’s protesting.” 

. So L unrolled my sleeping bag, and 
started to get in; then the officer asked for 
our ID’s, so I decided we were getting 
arrested after all. No sooner had I rolled 
up my bag again than it transpired that we 
weren’t getting arrested. 

The officer talked with the Wackenhut 
security guard, and told us the guard 
would be by every few minutes to see if 
we were sleeping. Actually, our:security 


guard came-by every hour and woke us 


up, telling us we couldn’t sleep and 
protest at the same time. I knew better, 
but it’s hard to argue when you’re falling 
asleep. The last time, I just got tired of all 
this and turned away. to sleep. 

A little later, perhaps 2:00 a.m., I left 
to go to the bathroom. Sure.enough, I was 
no sooner back in my, bag than along 
came another police car. They parked 
down. the street and-approached the 
columns first..We waited a few minutes, 
saw homeless people, stumble by on their 
way to somewhere. else, and saw a couple 
of large policemen coming up the steps. 

We had a long and interesting talk with 
them. They complained that most down- 
town homeless people wouldn’t go near a 
shelter if you paid them; we pointed out 
that. St. Vincent’s had most of the beds, 
and that many homeless people avoided 
the place after experiencing abusive treat- 
ment there. They said that most of the 
homeless people they met were abusing 
alcohol or other drugs, or else they were 
mentally ill. We couldn’t really dispute 
that, because these officers were working 
downtown, concentrating on people they 
found visibly sleeping on the sidewalks. 
People who were functioning better, or 
had families, would be better hidden. 

Again we had the discussion of sleep- 
ing as symbolic speech, and whether the 
City could forbid it. The officers felt that 
they could. The older one said that he nor- 
mally gave people a warning; then if they 
were still around a night or so later, he 
would give them a ticket. And then he 
might arrest them. If they were hidden, he 
wouldn’t bother them. 

Wasn’t this somehow degrading, I 
wondered? The thought of a law that com- 
pelled people to live in hiding struck me 
as morally unbearable. “We have laws 
that say you have to wear clothes,” the 
officer said. But this seemed to be more 


like a law compelling people to go naked. .. 


When they’d left, it was 2:30, and we 


were wide awake. The breezeway, 


although a great place to demonstrate, is 
really not that comfortable on a cold 
night. Somehow tomorrow we were going 


‘to have to function. We passed up what- 


ever chance we might have to get arrested, 


_or further harassed, and went home. 


We’d almost ‘gotten accustomed to 


going to bed at City Hall, but lack of sleep 


was getting to us. A few mornings ago, I'd 
mistaken a sidewalk for a traffic lane; after 
two days the tire finally went flat. On our 
way home, on the coldest night we’d had 
yet. Time to change methods. Our guests 
will stay in our bedroom, of course. 

We hope other homed people will fol- 


low our example, finding families in need 


and giving them space. We just need anoth- 
er way to reach homed people, to let them 
know how very cold it is at night in even 
the nicest climates, how it feels to have 


guards and police try to frighten you off in - 
the middle of the night, how important it is - 


to spare our children this experience. 
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Homeless Youth Learn to Survive the Streets 


from page two. 


all night to stay safe; or’you might be 


awakened by cops; or by someone who 


wants to- steal from you, rape you, or other- 
wise harm you. If you don’t find ways to 
sleep, it’ becomes hard to think or be safe 
even in the day. It is as if you are drunk 
from sléep deprivation, and it’s all because 
you can’t find a safe place to rest. 

Jason talked of people Who come to 
the streets in the summer and are’just on 


vacation ‘and have an attitude about’ péo- 


er by sheer determination. 

Jason said that life seems more worth 
living now in his new situation; it has more 
value. He finds it’s more interesting now. 
And he ‘has questions about who he is and 
who his ancestors were and what they were 
doing in the past that led up to now. 

We talked about what it is like now for 
Jason to relate with people who are on the: 
street.'He said that what’s important to 
him is being real, making genuine contact. 
We talked about. how it feels in the air 
when two Hage are talking honestly with 


“Realize where you’ve been. No roe what happens, 


you'll pull through. If you know the bottom and you know — 


how to survive on the bottom, you know you can rebuild 
because you already have the foundation.” 


ple really needing survival help. He said 
that when it got cold those people all left; 
and the ones who really needed help were 
still on the streets because they had 
nowhere to go. It wasn’t a game for them; 
it was hard-core survival. 

Jenny said it is harder to work at the 
drop-in now: than when she was homeless. 
When she was on the street, she had the 
belief that everyone can survive. Now that 
she has a home, it hurts to see friends still 


homeless. She thinks of how they could be: 


improving themselves'on the inside. Now, 
she says, she fears being on the street, espe- 
cially now that she has Edie. 

After being on and off the streets over 
a period of 30 years, I finally came to 
realize that I didn’t want to be on the 


street again if I could help it. It got harder 
to sustain my health, for instance. And, as’ 


with Jenny and Jason, I found that I had to 
learn somé new ways of coping that could 


sustain me and keep me ee n falling ¢ out 


to the stréet again. 

I‘had to realize that my’ ‘former foster 
home experiences set me up to think that 
if things’ got rough'l had to leave. Then, if 
I didn’t have another place, it meant the 
street. Now I’ve learned to hang in there 
longer and learn what happens when you 
don’t leave every ‘time, but stay and learn 
a new way to cope. I think of people who 


have no way to cope — like when their 


AFDC iis cut and they have to move out 
into a car or a garage or under a tree. 


I remember a‘time when I couldn’t 


bear to visit anyone in a house; and I 
couldn’t imagine how I would ever be in a 
house again, or if I would even want to 
be. I remember the bonding that hap- 
pened: members of a tribe of the lost and 


how we found each other and knew. How 


brave people are who can stay out there 


night after night holding their days togeth- 
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each other, being present with the other 
person. Jason pointed out the difference in 
how you give people things: not “Here, 
you scum,” nor “Here, you pitiful thing,” 
nor “Here, take it already.” But, rising 


above differences, being humans together, 


person to person. 

Jason recalled that he was helping peo- 
ple already, before he got his job. He 
would help with “ground scores”: finding 


things somebody could use, fitting pieces 


of life together like a puzzle. Now he is 
given supplies and is ‘being paid to help 
others. People who knew Jason and Jenny 
when they were still on the streets say 
they’ ve gotten a lot of breaks. Jason real- 
izes that when the chance came, they took 
it seriously. But even before that, he said, 
they were volunteering a lot; he was set- 
ting up at the drop-in and sweeping floors, 


and if people acted up, saying: oe : 


don’t do that; you’re ruining my space.” 
Then Jason and Jenny started meeting 


new people doing interesting things; they | 


began doing shadow puppets and going to 
art museums — learning to do different 


things every day. He realized he could 


help others and not just be helped. 

Jason said, “I’m filling my own void. It 
makes me feel better. There’s something 
when you see the look in the eye when 
someone gets something they really need.” 

Jenny said; “When you see ‘it in your- 
self that you can help others, you realize 
you have a strength. When others encour- 


age you in it, you realize that strength can 


grow within you. And then’ you can grow 


‘into something else. The more you grow 
through, the more of | a person you 


become.” 
Together they said, “Look atthe posi- 


tive. Realize where you’ ve been. No mat- 
ter what happens, you "Il pull through. at. 
you know the bottom’and you know how ~ 
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to survive on the bottom, you know you. 


can rebuild because you already have the 
foundation.” nee 

Jenny said, “I can see changes in 
myself, now. I’m in-a place I can see 
things I want to change. I can relax now.” . 

She suggested that “people. can get a 
change started so they: can feel. better 
about themselves.... I was forced to look 
at myself, to make nee So Lcould: 
nel her, (Edie). grow.’ 

Jason shared: “Now I, eo fe a dad... 
see people more like little kids...,see, the. 
child in everyone. P’ve, learned not to be. 


scared to ask for help. J-always tried to be, 


independent..I need help at.times. I try to 
see the positive side no matter how bad it 
is. That’s what helped me. I’ve survived 


_ this long and I’m still alive. Encourage 


yourself to hang in there.” , 

Jason and Jenny shared more wisdom 
with me that day about some of the inner 
changes they.went through freeing. them- 
selves from things that got in the way of 
seeing their own bright futures; but we 
will save those stories for another day. 

What has helped me survive have been 
taking several deep breaths when I need to 
get calm, being grateful, walking, music, 
animals —- and remembering that at the 
darkest hour of the longest night of the 
year, Nature puts the constellation of 
Orion. midheaven as if to remind us that 
there is light even at the darkest hour. 

I go out on Winter Solstice at midnight 
and look up to the path the sun and moon 
travel across the sky and there I see.a 
reflection of shoulders and feet and 
Orion’s three stars in a row.on his belt. I 
know even I am included in the circle of 
life. Happy Winter Solstice, no.matter 
where you are. | 


by Nate Bernhardt © 


you had last Christmas eve! 


it as “Recession for Men.” 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) - 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) .. 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December ot) 
Home for the holidays, Sagittarius! True, you don’t. 
have a real home, but the cop that busts you for illegal 
sleeping makes sure you get the same Jae bunk 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - lanuieny 19): 
You start a new fashion trend when, during a long 
bout of homelessness, Pinesol becomes your trade- 
mark deodorant, Calvin Klein picks .it up and markets 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
Contradictions abound: You will spend next month _ 
sleeping in ‘a cold doorway under a newspaper with a 
headline warning ‘of the dangers of global warming. 


You learn that the police don’ t have the true holiday : 
spirit when you go “a-wassailing among the leaves so. 
green” and they bust you for panhandling anyway. 


Look on the bright side, Pisces. The. food banks may- 
have bare shelves this holiday season, but the dump- ‘ 
ster behind Denny’s is a veritable cornucopia. 


You’ve been down so long, bottom looks like up! To 
you, wealth means you can afford a TV dinner that 
really looks like the picture on the outside of the box. _ 


This isn’t your month, Gemini. You'll be arrested for 
driving without a license when a cop catches you wee in an abandoned car. 


Your toast to the holidays backfires. You drink two beste and‘a donb cop with a defec- 
tive breathalyzer arrests you for having a blood alcohol level of 2s 000 pens 


Stay the course, Leo.) You don’ pHavest to oe ous again if you get it right the first time. 


“One is the loneliest number,” as the’ song Says. You. will be so glad to ze your old 
| girlfriend back you’ll pinch her to see if y you’ re dreaming. 


You know you're a real loser when even your own dentist has two front teeth missing. 
SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 7 ae 

| Pay attention to health matters this month, Scorpio: Dogs choke on chicken bones, 
| but it’s perfectly okay if you eat your dog and give his bones to a chicken. 
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“Cosmic Cafe” 
by Jack Bragen - - 

As I sit 

in the increasing dark 

I think to myself 

I better start 

enjoying my. life... 


I am at a coffee shun 

its name is not important - 
the green leaves on the bushes © 
‘look gray - 

in the twilight. 

My loved one_, 

looks comfortable as 

she works from her math book. 


The-sting 
of our argument 

hurts less right now. ° 
[have not reached — 

my potential. 

The cat’s claw 

digs into my side 

as he leaps from my lap 
I am in our living room. 
Ithink to myself 
maybe I’m wrong 

and yet 

admitting it 

isn’t enough. : 

The soft lamp light. 

and. indoor warmth. 

| comfort me. 


Love is the reason 
‘to live. 

Joy comes after 
Sorrow. _ 
Surrender, | 

Can I? 


* 
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Debating the Military Budget ; 


by Sanford Berman 


espite an undoubted economic 
boom and much-vaunted 
“prosperity,” one in five 
American children remains in 
poverty. Foodbank and shelter use rises in 
nearly every major city across the nation, 
a third of the workforce makes less than 
livable wages, and some 45 million: peo- 


ple have no health insurance. So celebra- 


tion of our collective “good times” seems 
a little premature. : 

Stunningly absent from major-party 
election rhetoric: this year was an explicit 
commitment to genuinely help low- 
income persons by fighting to eliminate 
low incomes, to dismantle poverty itself, 
to really achieve a more equitable playing 
field. No citizen, no: politician, can truly 
be neutral or passive about this, for within 
a context of inequity and injustice, neu- 
trality and passivity invariably favor 
wealth and privilege, ensuring the contin- 
uing misery and hopelessness of the “less 
fortunate,” 

There’s no mystery about what to do. 
Nearly every social critic and antipoverty 
activist comes up with just about the same 
iaundry list of needed initiatives and poli- 
cies, among them: 

. * A much greater public investment in 
affordable housing (nowhere in the United 
States — in no state, metropolitan area, or 
county — is the minimum wage adequate 
to afford the Fair Market Rent, according 
to a recent study by the National Low 
Income Housing Coalition). 

¢ Universal health care or national 
health insurance (perhaps based on the 
Canadian, Dutch, ~Gefman, or 
Scandinavian models). 

+ A higher — or living — minimum 
wage, guaranteeing that no working per- 
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Art by Doug Minkler 


son stays below the poverty line 
(almost half of male workers in 
Minnesota earn too little to ade- 
quately support a family of four, 
while over 72 percent of women work- 
ers make less than what’s required to 
maintain a single-parent family of three). 

¢ Provision of child care, educational 
benefits, and transportation subsidies to 
welfare consumers (Clinton’s “welfare 
repeal” act actually forced many poor 
women out of college or vocational 
school). 

¢« Ample welfare payments for people 
who need them and a moratorium on 
heartless, destructive time limits and sanc- 
tions. 


The real “‘trouble” with poor or home- 


less people isn’t mental illness or. physical 
disability or drug use or personal irre- 
sponsibility. It’s that they don’t have 
enough money. Or a network to support 
them. Affluent people with mental illness, 
disabilities, or addictions get taken care 
of. The big difference is bucks. And readi- 
ly available services. 

Thus the full challenge isn’t simply to 
furnish temporary, band-aid programs or 
goods to poor people. It’s also to treat 
them with the same dignity and respect as 
anyone else, and to remove such barriers 
of “institutional classism” as — for 
instance, in public libraries — fines (now 
levied strictly to generate revenue, not to 
get books back on time), fees (like best- 
seller rental schemes and video-borrowing 
charges that deny what ought to be a free 
service to anyone unable to pay for it), 
and unreasonable residence requirements 
for securing a library card. 

Ultimately the challenge is to work like 
hell to consign poverty itself to the dust- 
bin. Americans intent on “doing the right 
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thing” might well emulate our Canadian 
neighbors, particularly the 160,000 indi- 
viduals and 1,100 groups in Quebec who 
lately proposed legislation based on these 
three principles: 

¢ Elimination of poverty is a priority. 

¢ Increasing the income of the poorest 
fifth of the population takes priority over 
increasing the income of the richest fifth. 

¢ People living in poverty and their 
organizations must be involved in the cre- 
ation, implementation and evaluation of 
all future government initiatives. 


Why not insist that every candidate, 
lawmaker, and public servant embrace 
these sensible precepts — and act accord- 
ingly? 


Sanford Berman is the former Head 
Cataloger at Hennepin County Library in 
Minnesota and founder of the American 
Library Association’s Task Force on Hunger, 
Homelessness, and Poverty. 
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This year’s presidential cam- 
paign featured two upper-class 
candidates who favored big mil- 
itary budgets, the death penalty, 
and the dominance of global 
corporations as imposed by 
NAFTA, WTO and the World 
Bank. Both the Democratic and 
Republican candidates support- 
ed drastic welfare cutbacks. 
Neither Bush nor Gore made 
any commitment to eliminate 
poverty or to build affordable 
housing for the homeless. 

In one corner, ‘the Austin 
Butcher, George W, — 139 
lethal injections and counting, 
“T’ve never executed an innocent 
black man” — Bush. In the other 
corner, the Poll-Driven 
Chameleon, Al — stone-faced, 
silent-in-the-face-of-murder — 
Gore. Excluded from the fake- 
debate was crusader and death- 
penalty opponent Ralph Nader. 


